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How to Improve the Speech of 


Older Deaf Children 


By Sister Marianna, C.S.J. 


S teachers of the deaf we are all aware 
A of the great need of speech correc- 
tion in our older deaf children. 
When our little ones learn the elements of 
speech and form words in natural pleasant 
tones and with apparent ease, we feel a cer- 
tain amount of pride in our teaching. But 
then, as little Mary and Johnny advance in 
age and grade wor. we see them falling 
into undesirable speech habits which, if not 
corrected, will soon lead to unintelligible 
speech. Most of us teachers are inclined 
to blame this sad experience on the rapid 
increase of vocabulary, the number of sub- 
jects to be taught and the lack of time for 
those good old speech drills. All this may 
be true but still our aim should be that 
our pupils leave us with as nearly perfect 
speech as possible, to enable them to take 
their place in this hearing world of ours 
and be understood by those with whom 
they live. 

At St. Joseph’s Institute for the Deaf we 
have experienced this same discouraging 
problem common to all of us. This has 
convinced us of the necessity of individual 
speech correction. Today I shall attempt 
to tell you briefly of one such case and the 
means we employed in rectifying the defect. 

Judy, now in sixth grade, has been with 
us nine years, having begun her school ca- 
reer at the age of four. From the very be- 
ginning her voice was exceptionally high 

*Read before the Convention of American Instruc- 


tors of the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois, June 21, 1949. 
Published by special permission. 


pitched and inclined to nasality. We found 
her uncooperative even at the babbling 
stage and quite indifferent to any phase of 
sneech wor’. Though she had high scholas- 
tic achievement. her speech was poor. The 
climax of this chapter in Judy’s life came 
last Sep'ember when her teacher recorded 
the pupils’ voices over our wire recorder. 
After listening to the recording, Sister 
could not understand one word spoken by 
Judy. She asked the rest of the staff to 
listen but, sad to say, they also found 
Judy’s speech unintelligible. Everyone felt 
bad about the condition of Judy’s speech; 
and her teacher wondered how she could 
remedy the situation. With added determi- 
nation, she set about to do something which 
might prove helpful to the girl. 

After testing the speech of single sounds 
and the formation of both vowels and con- 
sonants, Sister found that Judy did not 
even have a pleasant sounding “ar.” She 
spent considerable time developing this 
sound through babbling, “bububu bar,” 
until Judy at last became conscious of her 
extreme high-pitched voice when she com- 
pared hers with that soft normal tone felt 
on Sister’s face. From here, Sister at- 
tacked the sounds of “oo” “o-e” and “ee.” 
Judy’s “ee” was the worst of all her sounds. 
She filled her mouth with her tongue and 
produced anything but a correct sound of 
“ee.” This fact prompted Sister to give her 
numerous tongue drills. Drills on vowels 
were always preceded by “bububu bar,” 
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then on into “bo-e” and other vowels, for 
Judy had mastered a nice sounding “ar” 
and tried to say the other sounds in the 
same tone. 

As I have said before, Judy was also in- 
clined to nasality. Sister used the nasality 
drills found in Haycock’s book, “The 
Teaching of Speech.” And I might men- 
tion here, that our principal secured cop- 
ies of this wonderful book for each mem- 
ber of {her staff. Here are some drills Sister 
found helpful to develop control of nasal 
passages : 

(1) Open the mouth wide and get a 
good view of the throat. This should be 
done in front of a mirror. Concentrate at- 
tention on the tongue, keeping the back of 
it down and the tip forward behind the 
lower front teeth. Breathe out strongly, 
two or three times in succession. 

(2) Lips closed, inhale through the nose, 
exhale through the wide open mouth. Then 
pause for about five seconds keeping the 
mouth and throat as wide open as possible. 

(3) Inhale through the nose with the 
mouth wide open and exhale through the 
mouth. This is excellent for both soft pal- 
ate and tongue. In such an exercise we 
note this action—the back of the tongue 
rises and the soft palate descends to meet 
it when the breath is inhaled through the 
nose. When it is exhaled thiough the 
mouth the tongue is lowered, the soft pal- 
ate is raised and a wide open throat is pro- 
duced. 

The Yale Chart was also carefully re- 
viewed. Sister discovered some faulty for- 
mations in a great number of Judy’s sounds 
and set about to correct them. Again she 
realized forcibly that approximation of 
sounds will never bring about intelligible 
speech. Analytic teaching of sounds helps 
fix the kinesthetic feeling; and it is very 
important that this kinesthetic touch for 
sounds be developed. 

In this reconstruction period, Sister 
used nonsense syllables for drill work rath- 
er than words. She made a chart contain- 
ing breath and voiced consonants combined 
with vowels. Judy had to say these sounds 
as Sister quickly pointed to the different 
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ones. To develop breath control, she was 
given an hour glass with which to time 
herself as she went through a drill, such as 
—‘fra-e free fri-e fro-e.” Sister also 
worked on accent, phrasing and rhythm of 
speech. Using syllables, as “far far far,” 
Sister taught the accent of ordinary every. 
day expressions, as for example: “Good 
morning.” Expressions were also used as 
material for intonation and _ inflection 
drills. Words expressing commands, state. 
ments and question words, such as “What? 
Where? How?” were marked with a down. 
ward curve. Words at the end of a question 
introduced by “Have? Are? Shall? o 
Can?” were marked with an upward curve, 
Judy repeated these drills while using the 
Warren Training Unit, and after continued 
practice was able to say them in a fairly 
natural tone. 

With all this extra help Judy is now able 
to control her pitch, is conscious of correct 
breathing and is showing forth more ofa 
desire to use correct speech. 

Along with these methods of correction, 
we find that a child must have an incentive 
to use good speech on numerous occasions 
other than in the classroom. Our children’s 
participation in their Sodality meetings has 
proven quite successful at bringing out the 
desire for speech improvement. Each child 
becomes a member of this organization at 
the time of his First Holy Communion. 
Preceding the monthly meetings, the Sister 
moderator of the Sodality assigns a topic 
of discussion to each class. Each child is 
given something to say before the assembly 


which includes the faculty, sodalists, par- 


ents and guests. These speeches vary in 


length and difficulty according to the grade | 


level of the child, and are learned with 
much eagerness, for each sodalist from the 
oldest to the youngest wants to make him- 
self understood by all those present. These 
meetings are conducted according to par- 
liamentary law to prepare the children for 
participation in different clubs after they 
graduate. We saw a gratifying result of 
such training just two weeks ago when 
thirty-five of our former graduates from 
(Continued on page 100) 
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Address: “Undisturbed” 


By ARTHUR HEDLEY 


HE well-being of man depends so 
largely on the conservation of his 
mental energy! If he wastes and 
exhausts it, instead of using it wisely and 
profitably, he is inviting disaster. We who 
are hard of hearing especially need to re- 
member this, because our disability lays us 
open to temptations and perils unknown to 
those who possess normal hearing. 

Much of man’s living energy, so vital 
and precious, is dissipated in mental con- 
flict. We expend our inner resources on 
things which are harmful rather than help- 
ful; on things which work havoc in body, 
mind and soul. When the mind is pos- 
sessed and harassed by fear, suspicion, de- 
pression, doubt, envy, and we are constant- 
ly fighting against thoughts of failure, in- 
feriority, uselessness, then we are living in 
a state of tension and our energy is wasted. 
We have never learnt the art of repose and 
relaxation; we have no control over the 
mind, it is our master rather than our serv- 
ant. We live in a state of continuous men- 
tal or emotional tension, ‘keyed up’ like an 
engine under a full head of steam. 

The runner can afford to go all out in the 
final stretch, for the race is soon over, but 
we cannot afford to keep ourselves under 
perpetual tension, for that means calamity. 
When we put into our living far more 
mental intensity than is necessary, then it 
must end in mental exhaustion, and ulti- 
mately in a serious breakdown. 

If at times, we suddenly stood still and 
examined the working of the mind at the 
moment, we should find the wheels of 
thought whizzing round at a great speed. 
We are thinking of many things at the 
same time instead of giving concentrated 
thought to one. The degree of effort is out 
of all proportion to the necessity of the 
moment. Perhaps, while engaged in some 
business or domestic duty, we are thinking 
somewhat resentfully of a person who has 
disturbed our equanimity by an act of 
thoughtlessness or selfishness. We find our- 


selves expressing our resentment in a very 
forceful manner. It is a sad waste of mental 
energy, for often when we meet the person 
in question, either our courage vanishes or 
this person overwhelms us with some act 
of kindness, and we feel ashamed of our- 
selves. If we have not learnt to be mentally 
quiet, to attain control over our thought 
world, the mind is disturbed and distressed, 
the imagination is overwrought, and the 
whole nervous and physical system has to 
pay a severe penalty. 


What Can We Do? 


How shall we conserve this vital mental 
force? How can we utilize it so that it 
will yield the most profitable results? 

We must first grasp this fact firmly: that 
it is negative thoughts and emotions that 
take toll of our nervous energy. So many 
people are in bondage to fear; fear of man, 
of poverty, failure, war, disease. Failure 
to cultivate a quiet trust in God gives rise 
to many fears, and the constant conflict 
with these fears uses up inner vitality. 

Looking back, one thinks of the fears 
which wrought so much harm in the early 
years of deafness. There was the constant 
fear of failure, of gradually becoming in- 
capacitated for duty; the fear of becoming 
an object of ridicule, of giving annoyance 
to others; the fear of being conspicuous in 
public by being shouted at or by wearing a 
hearing aid. These fears caused one to 
keep up a game of pretense which only 
made greater demands on one’s limited 
mental power. An unconscious sense of 
inferiority developed in onc the foolish 
spirit of self-assertion. 

A modern writer has said, “In the last 
analysis all our human fears and inferi- 
ority feelings are the result of our attempts 
to protect ourselves from the dangers and. 
sufferings, the buffetings and humiliations 
of life. But life consists not in avoiding 
these hazards, but in overcoming them. 

We must give our concentrated attention 
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to positive thoughts and emotions. It is 
thus we shall banish those negative emo- 
tions which are so damaging to our whole 
being. Not by forgetting them shall we 
gain the mastery, but by the cultivation of 
their opposites. Thoughts of love and trust 
drive out the demons of hate, suspicion, 
envy, fear. When we cultivate the spirit of 
gratitude, cheerfulness, hope, confidence, 
courage, we are no longer despondent, bit- 
ter, cynical, obsessed with the thought of 
failure, and fatalistic in our outlook. 

We hard of hearing folk have something 
splendid with which to begin, for science 
has done such wonderful things for us. 
Older folk can look back to the day when 
their disability compelled them to live iso- 
lated lives. They were shut out from many 
of the joys of life and their outlook seemed 
dark. Today efficient hearing aids have 
recovered for us the lost world of sound. 
We can hear the human voice, enjoy the 
pleasures of conversations with loved ones 
and friends. 

Yesterday was my birthday, and this was 
the message that came to me, “And be ye 
thankful” (Colossians 3:15). It was Sun- 
day, and I found special cause for grati- 
tude in the fact that whereas I was deaf, 
now I hear. 


A Definite Step 


While on the subject of hearing aids | 
would urge everyone to whom an aid is 
helpful to get the best that money can buy, 
if it is at all possible. I always feel grieved 
when I meet wealthy people who value 
their money more than their hearing. What 
profit is it to have much money in the 
bank if one is losing much of the joy of 
life through reluctance to part with a few 
dollars to secure a good aid! The enjoy- 
ment of hearing makes my instrument 
worth its weight in gold to me. In the early 
days of acoustical aids I tried to hide mine, 
for it made so many noises and let me 
down so often that I had no confidence in 
it. Today I don’t care a ‘hoot’ who sees 
my instrument. Two days ago a wee boy 
came up to me in the street, and catching 
sight of my oscillator, pointed to it and 
said, “What’s that there?” Smiling, I said, 
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“That’s my telephone.” He seemed quite 
satisfied with the answer, and his attention 
was immediately transferred elsewhere. 

Joy in a hearing aid is one positive emo- 
tion. Another which we may cultivate, and 
whose importance cannot be over-empha- 
sized, is the spirit of love to all. It is true 
that “perfect love casteth out fear.” A 
Christian psychologist has said: “The more 
I see of the inward conflicts and fears of 
men and women, the more clearly do I be- 
come aware that most of them have their 
birth in some failure of love, either in the 
sufferer or in those who have influenced 
his earlier years; and more and more’ am 
I being compelled to realize that the power 
which casts out of men the devils of hatred, 
pride, fear and lust which degrade char- 
acter and bind chains around their feet is 
the power of Divine love.” It is well to 
remember that while psychology can help 
us to understand ourselves, only God can 
give our lives direction. 


It Takes Time 


Cultivating a leisurely, unflurried mind 
is not the work of a day but of a lifetime. 
An old Quaker in London had as his tele- 
graphic address, “Undisturbed—London.” 
Such was his trust in God that whatever his 
circumstances he was always found serene 
in mind and soul. 

The acquirement of such a calm, tran- 
quil spirit, which springs from a quiet, 
confident trust in God, is the panacea for 
many ills. Imperturbability is not callous- 
ness, but the exercise of sound common 
sense. It knocks the stuffing out of the 
worst of our troubles. He who acquires it 
adds to his capital of mental energy, and 
is quietly and fully prepared for any emer- 
gency. 

Spend a few minutes daily in complete 
mental and physical relaxation before the 
day’s activities begin. Picture yourself do- 
ing things quietly and say, “I am going to 
live trustfully and tranquilly this day and 
refuse to be disturbed by anything that 
others may say or do.” It is a good way 
to start toward the goal of “Address: Un- 
disturbed.” 
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Experiment in Language Development 
for Kindergarten Deaf Children 


By NATALIE MENDELSON AND Mary CANNON 


guage development charts was car- 

ried on last year at the Paul Binner 
School in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, with a 
kindergarten class of nineteen profoundly 
deaf children, ranging in age from four to 
six years. 

In the planning of this experiment, sev- 
eral objectives were formulated. We felt 
that the purpose of an organized language 
program for a kindergarten class of deaf 
children should be threefold. 

First, it is of primary importance to pro- 
vide each child with innumerable experi- 
ences which will give him something of 
vital interest to talk about at his conversa- 
tional level. If this is the purpose of a lan- 
guage arts program for kindergartens in 
other schools, it should play a much great- 
er part in the curriculum for the deaf child. 
In addition to developmental training in 
speech, lipreading, and auditory memory, 
if each child participates in many meaning- 
ful experiences, we feel that he might be 
more able to comprehend language and to 
express it to the best of his individual abil- 
ity. 

Secondly, it is important that the deaf 
child become aware of natural conversa- 
tional patterns. Too often these children 
are taught isolated words and phrases with- 
out being helped to understand that we 
speak in sentences, and that these sentences 
are the basis for all oral and written com- 
munication. 

Finally, both the desire to express him- 
self, and the mechanical techniques for do- 
ing so, must be taught the child. He needs 
to learn speech and lipreading, and to have 
auditory training so that he will have the 
ability to express the thoughts he has 
gained by these experiences. Having ex- 
pressed them, he should be stimulated with 
interest and approval so that the desire to 
communicate orally is instilled in him. 


A N EXPERIMENT in the use of lan- 


With the above purposes as our objec- 
tives, a series of charts was introduced into 
our language program. Approximately 
twenty-five charts were developed during 
the year, at about the rate of one a week, 
the first one concerning a Hallowe’en activ- 
ity. Each chart was the result of an expe- 
rience provided either by the children or 
the teachers, such as bringing a toy to 
school, celebrating birthdays, taking trips, 
or having other experiences of vital in- 
terest to children. 

When Michael brought a new drum to 
school one day, we felt that this was a good 
opportunity to make use of a natural lan- 
guage situation. After the children had 
made paper hats and horns, Michael, play- 
ing his drum, led a grand parade through 
the hall. Some of the children were able 
to hear the noise of the drum, which was 
interpreted as “boom.” The words “drum,” 
“march,” and “Michael” were familiar lip- 
reading words to some of them. The chart 
read: 

Boom, boom, boom. 
Michael plays his drum. 
March, march, march. 

While the children watched, “Boom, 
boom, boom,” was read and pointed out 
on the chart. This procedure was repeated 
several times, adding in turn the remain- 
ing two sentences of the chart. The chil- 
dren were eager to act out each sentence as 
it was given for lipreading and pointed out 
on the chart. 

We then tried for the first time to have 
the children draw a picture of this experi- 
ence. The illustrations of the six previous 
charts had been made by the teachers, and 
in this case one had been prepared in the 
event that none of the children understood 
the objective. The pictures are of the ut- 
most importance because they are used to 
determine each child’s comprehension” of 
the experience, and for lipreading. For ex- 
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ample, when a child was asked to show 
Michael’s drum, he could point to the ac- 
tual drum or to the one in the pictures 
drawn by the children. Since the charts are 
not used for reading, he was not expected 
to point to the word “drum,” only to the 
picture. With this seventh chart, one child 
of the nineteen in the class drew a picture 
relative to the experience. 


Several weeks later, with the help of the 
weatherman, an outdoor experience was en- 
joyed. The children built three snowmen, 
which they named Father, Mother, and Ba- 
by. They were trimmed with hats and 
brooms, which had been made prior to the 
experience. Small blocks were used for the 
eyes, nose, mouth, and buttons. 

The chart, which had been prepared for 
use when we returned to the room, read as 
follows: 

Look, look, look. 

See the snowmen. 
The children were able to do just as the 
chart suggested by looking out of the win- 
dow. The expression “look, look, look” 
had been used twice previously in other 
charts. “Snowmen” was the only new word 
introduced. 

The chart, as all of the others, was used 
for lipreading and vocabulary building. 
Speech was utilized according to each 
child’s individual ability. Each one was 
given the chance to express, in picture 
form, the meaning that the experience had 
for him. Only those pictures which per- 
tained to the activity were pasted on the 
chart. It is interesting to note that a ma- 
jority of the children were able to express 
pictorially the result of this activity. 

Our language development program was 
modeled as nearly as possible around the 
activities of kindergarten children with nor- 
mal hearing. These included getting ac- 
quainted with the neighborhood; taking 
walks; making a valentine box, a jack-o- 
lantern, airplanes, and clay figures; visit- 
ing Santa Claus at a downtown department 
store; and celebrating birthdays and holi- 
days. Several of the charts were out- 
growths of nature study experiences. 
Among these were having a rabbit in our 
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room for two weeks, taking a trip to an 
animal hospital, and collecting leaves and 
nuts in the fall. 

These charts were not and were never 
intended to be used as reading charts, al 
though care was taken to use vocabulary 
similar to that which the children would 
later be expected to use in speech and to 
recognize in reading. This necessitated two 
distinct types of charts, one in which the 
language was of the “straight language for 
the deaf” variety, and the other of the 
type to be experienced later in the pre. 
primers and primers. 

The vocabulary used in the charts was 
checked against the Dolch, Stone, and 
Gates word lists, and found to be identical 
in many respects. Many words which are | 
important for deaf children to know in lip- 
reading and speech are not considered ha- 
sic reading words. These are similar to 
the “experience words” used in charts for 
children with normal hearing. Words used 
that are not found on basic word lists were 
primarily place nouns, object nouns, and 
verbs important in the development of j 
straight language. Numbers through five 
and most of the colors were included. 


Although the charts were language expe- 
rience charts and not reading charts, our 
aim was to use both language and reading 
patterns in their development. Among the 
desirable reading habits the children ac 
quired incidentally were reading from left 
to right and from top to bottom. 


In the light of the three objectives set 
forth in the beginning of this article, an at- 
tempt has been made to evaluate the year’s J 
work. The children have been introduced 
to many meaningful experiences, they have 
seen language utilized in a practical way. 
and many of them have made use of these 
charts in their conversation. 













Whenever a visitor entered the room, the J 
children were eager to tell of their experi 
ences. In so doing, they used the speech 
of which they were capable and constantly 
referred to the charts in order to help make 
themselves understood. They also used 
them when situations occurred that were 

' (Continued on page 98) 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


rain is coming down in torrents. My 

apartment has been returned to its pre- 
Christmas approximation of order; the tree 
ornaments and other decorations are on 
the top closet shelf; but poinsettias drip- 
ping with rain nod to me through the win- 
dows. I had armloads of them in the house 


[: is Sunday afternoon, and outside, the 


Christmas week, but I did not-have the - 


heart to gather them all, and now they are 
thanking me gaily, and will continue to do 
so through February and March, probably. 

When it rains in Southern California, it 
rains. There may be a drought of seven or 
eight months straight; and then abruptly 
one morning the heavens will open and 
the rain descend. It comes straight down, 
with no fanfare of thunder and lightning, 
like the big storms on the prairie. Thunder 
is one of the few sounds I am aware of now, 
but I rarely hear it in California. The rain 
is important enough all by itself, without 
any additional fuss. Already during De- 
cember and January, we have had more 
than the normal amount, so the farmers are 
happy, and I am happy, too, snug in my 
warm little apartment, with the poinsettias 
outside in the .wind. 

I have just been reading a little book by 
a Philadelphia woman who married a 
Rhode Island man, and later came to live 
in California and to transfer her complete 
allegiance from East to West. This fact in- 
terested me, although I read the book for 
another reason. She tells the story of her 
conversion to a preference for the Golden 
State. 

“When the conversion came, it was last- 
ing. Mine came first. I had been East on 
a month’s visit. A trip long looked forward 
to, and much enjoyed. I was reading when 
we crossed the last long dry dusty stretch 
of desert into the California foothills. It 
was early June. When I did look up, the 
sight made me draw a quick breath. 

“The sky was blue, blue. The dark green 
hills were covered with white chaparral. 
Here and there stood a tall, glorious yucca 





—Our Lord’s Candle.’ Unexpectedly, my 
heart wandered up into my throat... I 
was born anew, a Californian by transfor- 
mation. 

“Henry’s conversion came more slowly, 
but when it came it was so characteristic 
of him. We were on the train a day out of 
Chicago before he spoke of it. He shook 
his head with a negative gesture, as if he 
were trying to get rid of something. 

“It’s awfully shady back there, isn’t it?” 
he muttered. 

“T laughed aloud. ‘Where has all your 
good New England blood run to?’ I asked. 

* “No, he said, ‘I mean it. You look out 
and see nothing but trees, no view any- 
where. You're just hemmed in. .. .’ 

“He, too, had been reborn. It wasn’t the 
trees. They were only a symbol. He missed 
—freedom!” 

The book is a reprint of a work issued 
in 1946, and now in its second edition, / 
Married a New Englander, by Marion Almy 
Lippitt. It is an entertaining personal his- 
tory of a girl of Quaker ancestry who mar- 
ried and settled down in Providence, Rhode 
Island; and the real reason for quoting it 
here is that the man she married was Henry 
Lippitt, nephew of Jeanie Lippitt Weeden, 
one of the three little deaf girls who blazed 
the trail for the teaching of speech to the 
deaf in the United States. Mrs. Lippitt has 
some of her story from Mrs. Weeden her- 
self, but some of it she supplies, a trifle 
inaccurately, as she informs us that Jeanie 
Lippitt Weeden was the first deaf person 
in the world to read lips! Shades of Bulwer 
(1648) and of Bonet (1620) and of Ponce 
de Leon (1520)! 

Still, Miss Lippitt does appreciate the im- 
portance of her husband’s “Aunt Jeanie.” 
She devotes a whole chapter to “Aunt 
Jeanie’s” achievements, although, strangely 
enough, she assigns lipreading to first place, 
and mentions speech as a by-product. Her 
book, an informal account of the present 
generation of Lippitts, is very readable 
and entertaining. 





A Swiss Visitor 

One pleasant thing about living in Cali- 
fornia is that visitors from all parts of the 
world are inevitably drawn to the state as 
one of the show places of America, and Cal- 
ifornians have the opportunity to meet 
many noteworthy foreigners. I doubt that 
I would otherwise have had a chance to 
meet and talk with Dr. Beeby, the Minister 
of Education of New Zealand, or Dr. Hvidi, 
the great Danish otologist, who has just 
sent me a beautiful book about Denmark, 
or Dr. Burton, the Australian psychologist, 
or Mlle. Jeanne Kunkler, the charming 
Swiss woman who has been making a tour 
in the United States. Like so many of the 
educated deaf of Europe, she has managed 
to learn to speak, read, write and lipread 
other languages than her own, which is 
French. She edits a little monthly maga- 
zine, Le Messager, published in Lausanne, 
Switzerland, in behalf of the adult deaf. 
graduates of the several Swiss schools for 
the deaf. 

Like all the deaf Swiss that I have met 


or correspond with, Mlle. Kunkler is an ar- 
dent oralist, and she was much bewildered 
at finding so many non-speaking deaf in 
the United States. 

“I could hardly believe it!” 
claimed to me. “A deaf man in the great 


she ex- 


United States who cannot talk! It is in- 
credible! I thought all schools for the deaf 
in America were oral schools!” 

She was delighted to find a club of the 
adult deaf in New York devoted to propa- 
ganda in favor of speech, and as she visited 
it and was entertained by its members in 
their homes, she wrote back lively accounts 
which were published in French in Le Mes- 
sager. I have translated her November let- 
ter, and reproduce it in part, since all the 
individuals she mentions are known to at 
least some of my readers. 

Qur friends’ friends are our friends, says 
a proverb, which the Americans put joyous- 
ly and generously into practice. Accompa- 
nied and presented by the French painter, 
Jean Hanau, a member of the Merry Go 
Rounders, one of the principal clubs of the 
deaf in New York, at whose meetings signs 
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are taboo, I was received with much kind. 
ness, not only at the club but in several 
homes. To see strangers in their own homes 
is the only way to know them well and to 
understand them. 

William and Ruth Bernstein, he, a tall, 
blond young man with a welcoming smile, 
she, an affable, black haired girl with beau. 
tiful, expressive eyes, were expecting their 
first baby in November. They live in an 
apartment composed of a large living room, 


a bedroom, a bath, and a bright modern 


kitchen, in a vast red brick mansion, not 
far from the sea, and an hour and a quar- 
ter by tram from the center of New York. 

William, who has a private bureau for 
the sale of designs for commercial public- 
ity, makes this journey each day; but, like 
all the men of American cities, he does not 
return home at noon. The hours of work 
are generally from 8 to 5, with a half hour's 
pause to gulp down a cup of coffee, a plate 
of sandwiches, or a mixed salad of fruits 
or vegetables. It is at evening, between six 
and seven o'clock, that they take their prin- 
cipal meal. 

And what is Madame doing all this time? 
Like her Swiss sisters, Madame does her 
housekeeping, but with all the conveniences 
the American woman has at her command. 
She takes advantage of the free time in the 
afternoon to visit her friends, make a tour 
of the shops, etc. ; 

I asked permission to pry into the kitch- 
en, in order to investigate, the mystery of 
the complicated objects that simplify all the 
work of the household. The frigidaires are 
lighted when one opens the door, and it is 
possible to regulate them to the desired de- 
gree of cold. Ingenious implements cul, 
grate, scour. The Bernsteins cook with gas, 
but they told me of automatic electric 
stoves, into the oven of which one slides 
the dinner, regulates the clock, and when 
the lady of the house returns home many 
hours later, the dinner is cooked! Monsieur 
may come any time! 

When friends are invited to a home, it is 
the gentlemen who repair to the kitchen aj- 
ter dinner to wash the dishes or place them 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Ears of the Wild 


By Davin GuNSTON 


HE senses of sight, smell, and hear- 
‘| im all play vital parts in the lives 

of wild creatures, although the de- 
gree of perceptibility varies from one spe- 
cies to another. Dependent upon the natu- 
ral mode of life of the animal, one or more 
of its faculties are developed to a high 
pitch of efficiency, sometimes apparently at 
the expense of the others. Often we tend 
to judge the provisions of nature as we see 
them in pets and domesticated stock, where- 
as to obtain a true picture we must study 
wild life in perfectly natural surroundings. 
And that is not easy, as any student of ani- 
mal behavior will tell you. 

A cat, equipped with silent gait and sup- 
pleness of muscle, is really a true hunter, 
getting its food by its wits and skill, and is 
so adapted for its mode of existence. Its 
senses are sharply attuned, each contrib- 
uting a share. Most of us are familiar with 
cats, but how about the other creatures that 
inhabit this planet with us? More and 
more is being learned about them, but the 
process is slow. 

In general, we know that most wild crea- 
tures can hear fairly adequately and some 
very well indeed, far better, in fact, than 
any human beings. In nature, the posses- 
sion of good hearing works two ways; for 
the hunter it is essential in tracking down 
quarry; for the likely victim it is also of 
use in avoiding danger. 

Mammals and birds have ears similar 
in design and operation to our own. In 
the cases of many mammals, they still re- 
tain a function once thought to be present 
in all human beings but which now is ex- 
hibited only by a talented few—that of ac- 
tually manipulating the ears to pick up 
sounds. We use the expression “to prick 
up one’s ears,” and, of course, horses, dogs, 
cats, and other animals do actually move 
their ears to catch sounds. In the case of 


. *Reprinted, by special permission, from ‘‘Fauna,”’ 
journal of the Zoological Society of Philadelphia. 


dogs and cats, this movement may result in 
the turning of the ears inward or outward 
with amazing flexibility, often upon even 
the slightest noise. Just talk to a cat and 
watch its ears respond. Among elephants 
the peculiarity is developed to a greater 
degree, for the enormous flaplike ears can 
be turned out at right angles to the head 
where they act as sound-detectors like those 
employed for learning about the approach 
of hostile aircraft. In the savannahs or 
open forests of Africa, when an old ele- 
phant leads a herd, this faculty is quite use- 
ful in detecting the noise of approaching 
danger at a distance, so that proper warn- 
ing may be given and in ample time. 

The most familiar example of an animal 
hearing sounds beyond the reach of a nor- 
mal human ear is the dog. During the war 
this supersonic ability was exploited by the 
use of highly-trained war dogs as sentries 
and spotters. They were able to hear the 
approach of suspicious strangers sooner 
than human sentries. But many other crea- 
tures also have superior hearing. Birds 
possess it widely. It is generally believed 
that the American robin, running across 
the grass with intermittent pauses and with 
head on one side, is actually listening for 
the movements of worms under the ground, 
and so knows just where to dig and pull 
one out. 

Pheasants apparently are remarkable for 
the distances over which they can hear. 
In the last two wars, it is stated, they heard 
distant artillery bombardments and _ air 
raids taking place many miles away and 
showed their anxiety by crowing loudly. 
They also are supposed to give warning of 
thunder in this way, and, to hear them 
crowing when all seems silent, is to receive 
foreknowledge of an approaching storm. 

Among the most remarkable adaptations 
of auditory perception in animals is a re- 
cently-discovered one found in bats. The 
little flying mammals, so commonly seen in 
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the twilight summer sky, have a very shrill 
squeak which they utter continuously when 
in flight. So high-pitched is the note that 
it is near the top limit of range of the 
human ear, and not everyone with other- 
wise normal hearing can pick it up. Vir- 
tually no one over the age of forty can 
hear the sound at all. 

Scientists, working on the subject of 
sound waves, have discovered that bats, 
when flying, emit the squeaks intermittently 
and they are reflected back to them from 
nearby solid objects, such as trees, walls, 
or even insects in mid-air. By using their 
highly sensitive ears as reception sets, the 
bats can judge the size and nature of the 
obstacles and can control their flight ac- 
cordingly, thus avoiding collisions in the 
dark. Theirs is, in fact, the original radar 
apparatus, working on exactly the same 
principles as the modern invention, except 
that we use raido waves instead of minute 
sound waves. 

That, in brief, is the story of one of 
the most fascinating discoveries in the 
field of natural history for a long time and 
one that shows how marvelously a wild 
creature may be adapted for its particular 
way of life. And it points out, also, how 
we have discovered and acclaimed as a 
great scientific invention something that 
has been in use in nature for centuries. 

Among the birds, the ears are not visi- 
ble, but they lie just behind the eyes. Birds 
have an acute sense of hearing and also 
what must be a very sensitive perception 
of tones, for their vocabularies contain a 
wide range of sounds oi all kinds, each de- 
noting some specific reaction such as pleas- 
ure, fear, anger, reassurance, or warning. 
Men who have investigated them find that 
their notes are not easy to learn and com- 
prehend even after long study. 

The general rule is that wild creatures 
are able to hear most of the sounds known 
to human ken, although there is an excep- 
tion in the case of the lower notes which 
few can hear. On the other hand they have 
greater perception among the higher tones, 
often those well beyond our reach. Dog 
whistles are sold which, when blown, make 
a note attractive to the canine beasts, even 
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though to human ears they are completely 
noiseless. 

Some animals with poor or non-existent 
sight depend a lot upon their hearing. 
Moles, for instance, are well-nigh blind, 
but they hear quite keenly and presumably 
can detect even the slightest vibration in 
the soil in which they live. Another mam. 
mal with wonderful hearing is the whale 
lately in the news (at least in England) 
in connection with fat supplies. Whales 
have tiny eyes and also small ears lying 
at the ends of deep holes. These may serve 
it better than the eyes and, as among many 
other creatures, help it to detect vibratory 
waves rather than definite sounds. Old 
time whalers were certain that their prey 
could hear the motion of a ship’s screws, 
and therefore they took great precautions, 
When they hunted the huge mammals and 
stalked them—ready to strike with har 
poons—the engines were stopped on close 
approach and every effort was made to 
avoid undue noise. 


Fishes may hear well, too, But among 
them and many other animals there is a re 
action to tactile sensation — an ability to 
detect vibrations—that was long confused 
with the true auditory sense. Just walk up 
to a river bank and often the fishes will 
scatter even before seeing you; they have 
detected the vibrations of your footsteps. } 
Similarly, worms underground become 
aware of birds walking overhead or raif 
spattering on the soil, and they come 
to investigate. Some sea birds are sup 
posed actually to stamp up and down of 
tidal mud to bring up the worms for food 
Worms, of course, cannot be said to “hear 
in the ordinary sense, for they possess n0 
organ comparable to the ear. But they call 
respond to light touch and vibrations. 

A most striking example of the power 
of true hearing and discrimination @ 
sounds occurred during the late war. | 
was watching a bird at her nest in a bush 
As she sat on her eggs, fighter aircralt 
roared low overhead with colossal din ant 
she remained heedless, yet when I rustle 
twigs ever so slightly she took fright and 
flew off. 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


undoubtedly the greatest single factor. 

Realizing its importance, parents are 
making every effort to give it the impetus 
it needs—even to making radical changes 
in their living. In the following discussions 
on education for the child or for the par- 
ent, the effort to do the right thing at the 
right time stands out as a common aim. 


| N THE life of a deaf child, education is 


Making Early Education Count 


Tommy is 41% years old and a student at 
the Lexington School for the Deaf. He has 
no usable hearing. 

Since I have been asked about my son’s 
education, I should like to pass on some of 
the ideas that I have gathered this past 
year. They are mine and may not be cor- 
rect, but I shall pass them on for what they 
are worth. 

First, most authorities say that the 
younger a deaf child can start his educa- 
tion, the better. Therefore, many parents 
who can afford it send their children to 
school at 2 or 214 years of age. For a 
child under three years, New York State 
charges tuition, which I believe is $104.50 
per month. I know of three children under 
3 years of age who were entered at school. 
Each child received the same training as 
the 3 year olds. But they were still babies, 
and it took them longer to become adjusted 
to the group; they tired more quickly, and 
didn’t concentrate as well. These children 
spent two years in Nursery One, a discour- 
aging thing for parents who are anxious to 
see them go ahead. I think it is better for 
the parents themselves to do that early 
training, with all the help that they can get 
from the Volta Bureau and from the John 
Tracy Clinic. Then when the child is 3, 
with a well established lipreading vocabu- 
lary, start him in school. It was just luck 
on our part that we started Tommy at 314 
years instead of at 21, and that to date we 
have happened to do the right thing at the 
right time. 

Several 


months ago, we considered 


boarding Tommy at school for the coming 
year, but after talking it over with his 
teacher ahd the school psychologist, we de- 
cided to wait a while. Both women said 
that the home life effect on the progress 
and personality of the young deaf child is 
amazing, and that no teacher, however 
thoughtful and loving, can give the security 
and assurance that a child gets from his 
home and parents. (This of course would 
not apply to the child who is unwanted in 
his family because of his handicap.) 

The school day for the little ones begins 
at 8:45 A.M. In good weather they go to 
the playground. In bad weather, they use 
three large schoolrooms which open up to 
make one. At 10:30 A.M., they have milk 
or juice, and cookies, toilet time, and play 
time; at noon, they are served a hot lunch 
of meat, potatoes, vegetables, and dessert. 
Then they are taken to the dormitories 
where they nap until 2 P.M. Between 2 
and 2:45 P.M., they play until their moth- 
ers arrive for the day pupils. The boarding 
students sometimes go to the park. 

During the morning, each child has a 
lesson time. Before he starts having lessons, 
he must be emotionally adjusted on the 
playground. The length of the lesson de- 
pends upon the pupil’s span of concentra- 
tion, usually from 10 to 30 minutes or 
longer. When a child tries, he is given a 
star to paste on his forehead. During the 
holiday seasons, the sticker may be a turkey 
or a Santa Claus. It doesn’t take long be- 
fore the speech teacher has a routine. She 
goes to the playground or classroom at 9 
A.M. and gets her first pupil for the day. 
When she has finished with him, she gives 
him the word book belonging to another 
child; he takes it out and hands it to that 
child, who goes for his lesson. Each book 
has the child’s snapshot on the cover and 
pictures of the words that he can lipread 
on the inside. When I observed Tommy 
this spring, he was very anxious to have me 
see him have his lesson. The year has 
brought many changes to him, especially 
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in the matter of self confidence and de- 
termination. 


Mrs. I. V. B., New York. 


Planning Now for High School Days 


Betty is 3% years old. Her hearing loss 
has not been determined. She and her 
mother new attend Central Institute for the 
Deaf—Betty in the preschool and Mother 
in the Teacher's Training Course. 


When Betty was 17 months old, my hus- 
band noticed that she did not turn when we 
called her, and since she was not talking 
except to say “Hi,” and “Daddy,” we first 
suspected that she must be deaf. For four 
months we prayed and watched for signs 
of hearing which I was sure that I noticed 
at times. Finally we took her to an otolo- 
gist. who thought she had no usable hear- 
ing. How I wish that he had had a copy 
of “What the Otologist Should Know about 
the Educational Problems of Deafness”! 
Since the otologist usually has the first 
chance to help the parents who are faced 
with the knowledge that their child is deaf. 


surely he could be more helpful by explain- 
ing something of the educational possibili- 
ties for the deaf, the need for early train- 
ing in lipreading, and the use of residual 


hearing. I also feel that all obstetricians 
should tell expectant mothers on their first 
visit to the doctor to avoid German measles 
during the first few months of pregnancy. 
If this warning kept just one baby from 
being born deaf or with several handicaps, 
it would be well given. 

Since the otologist believed Betty’s loss 
to be congenital nerve deafness, and since 
my sister, whose husband is a brother to 
my husband, also has a deaf daughter, | 
have studied quite a bit on the inheritance 
of deafness. I feel that if Betty has the 
best educational foundation possible, well 
trained residual hearing, and a hearing 
aid, that she can eventually go to public 
school with the help that I hope to be able 
to give her in speech. In this way we can 
have her at home during her teen age years 
where she will be thrown with hearing peo- 
ple, and so stand less chance of marrying a 
congenitally deaf boy than she would by 
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attending a school for the deaf. I may be 
looking far ahead, but as Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell said, “It is too late to reasoy 
with a man after he has fallen in love. He 
cannot help himself.” 

We took Betty to Central Institute in s 
Louis for a hearing test and also applied 
for admittance there—Betty for the nursery 
department and I for the teacher’s train 
ing course. After we have finished, I expeg 
to teach a few other deaf children along 
with Betty, if there is no teacher in Nash 
ville for preschool work. I wrote to a lady 
who attended the teacher’s training cours 
at Lexington School and whose son was4 
student there. She graciously answered my 
questions and wrote, “I must admit thal 
we went into debt. However, from the 
financial angle, my education has already 
more than paid for itself. One need never 
worry about the ability to support oneself 
once trained in this field. I love helping 
other kiddies too and especially working 
with their mothers.” This woman is teach 
ing the deaf and will probably continu 
working at it as long as she lives. 

My sister, whose deaf daughter is now 
13 years old, has helped me a lot. She sug 
gested that we start a scrap book of things 
that we felt would be helpful to other 
mothers of deaf children as well as fora 
ready reference of our own. We filled three} 
notebooks with my copies of the Tragj 
Correspondence Course, the encouraging 
answers received in connection with the 
course, many Volta Bureau reprints, clip 
pings from books on child care and psf 
chology, newspaper and magazine article 
pertaining to the education Pr the deaf, and 
clippings from the past ten years of Tut 
Votta REVIEW. 

I have found the work with the batt 
copies of THE VoLTa REVIEW interesting 
and helpful, as I read and reread the af 
ticles while arranging them in the scrap 
books. My sister had wisely kept her copitt 
of Tue Votta Review when she started 
taking it ten years ago, and she gave thell 
to me. I clipped and pasted the articles t@ 
gether for easier reading and -arran 
them in 13 large manila ‘envelopes which 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Books Suitable for Small Children 


A List Compiled by NELLIE V. MAacDONALD 


HE teacher in charge of the pre- 
T xvee class at the King Edward 

School in Toronto* makes it possible 
for others to share her personal list of 
books for the preschool deaf or hard of 
hearing child from three to five years of 
age. The list is suitable also for the deaf 
child in primary school who did not at- 
tend nursery school. None of the books are 
expensive and many can be found in the 
Five and Ten Cent Stores. Accompanying 
the list was a bit of practical advice 
straight from the school of experience, 
“Paper covered books will last a long time 
if a strip of Scotch tape is stuck along the 
outside and the inside of the binding.” — 
Editor. 


Objects and Early Vocabulary 


Linen Books: 1. Baby Knows, Sam Ga- 
briel, New York. 2. Who Lives at My 
House, Wilcox and Follett, Chicago, Cloth: 
1. Look Here, Dean’s Rag Book Company, 
London, England. Hard Covers: 1. A.B.C. 
by Steiner; Franklin Watts, New York. 2. 
My Very First Book, The Children’s Press, 
London (England) and Glasgow (Scot- 
land). 3 and 4. See My Toys; Here Am I, 
by Nell Pepper. Both published by Rand 
MeNally, New York. 5. The Happy A.B.C., 
World Book Company, New York. 6 and 
7. The Toy Hunt; A.B.C. Both published 
by Pied Piper Books, New York. 8 and 9. 
My First Book (Little Golden Book) ; The 
Golden Dictionary. Both published by Si- 
mon and Schuster, New York. 10 and 11. 
A.B.C. Picture Book (Photographs) ; First 
Things (Photographs). Both published by 
Platt and Munk, New York. 12. My First 
Picture Dictionary, by Dorothy Girder, 
Wilcox and Follett, Chicago. 13. My First 
Dictionary, by Offedahl and Jacobs, Gros- 
sett and Dunlap, New York. 14. Baby’s 
Things, Sam Gabriel, New York. 15. First 
Picture Book, Hampton Publishing Com- 


*See Voura Revinw, February, 1948, page 63. 


pany, New York. Paper Covers: 1. The 
Picture Dictionary, by Pauline Adams, The 
Children’s Press, Chicago. 2, 3, 4, and 5. 
Tiny Tot’s Object Book; Tiny Tot’s Simple 
Objects; Toys (Fuzzy Wuzzy Book); The 
A.B.C. Book. All by the Whitman Publish- 
ing Company, Racine, Wisconsin. 6. Easy 
Steps Picture Book, Abbott Publishing 


Company, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 


Sense Training, Reading Readiness 


Paper Covers: 1. Fun with Tom and Bet- 
ty, Ginn and Company, New York and To- 
ronto. 2. Here We Go, by Belts and O’Don- 
nell; Row, Peterson, Evanston, Illinois. 3. 
Games to Play, Ginn and Company, New 
York and Toronto. 4. Before We Read, 
Scott Foresman, Chicago. 5. All Aboard, 
by Gales and Bartlett, Macmillan, New 
York and Toronto. 6 and 7. First Days in 
School; Learning to Read, by Trager. 
Both published by Winston Book Society, 
Toronto. 8. Getting Ready to Read, E. M. 
Hale Company, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 


Objects and Vocabulary 


Outline pictures for the busy teacher or 
parent are useful for individual speech and 
vocabulary books. They can cover almost 
a complete early vocabulary. Paper Cov- 
ers: 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. Picture Dictionary; 
My House; My Pets and Toys; The Coun- 
try; The City. All published by Platt and 
Munk, New York, 


Animals 


Paper Covers: 1. At the Zoo, Merrill 
Company, Chicago. 2, 3, 4, and 5. Farm 
Friends; Baby Animals; Baby Bears; Baby 
Lambs. All published by Whitman Pub- 
lishing Company, Racine, Wisconsin. 6 
and 7. Here We Go; Let’s See the Animals 
on the Farm. Both published by Sam Lowe, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin. 8. The Bright Eye 
Book, Reuben H. Lilja, Chicago. Linen: 
1. Animals, Saalford Publishing Company, 
New York. 2. Poody, Wilcox and Follett 
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Company, Chicago. Hard Covers: | and 2. 
Baby Animals, by Tony Brice; See the 
Bear. Both published by Rand McNally, 
New York. 3. Around the Barn Panorama, 
Schilling Company, New York. 4. Just 
Like You, William Scott, New York. 


Children’s Experiences 


Linen: 1. Fun All Day, Sam Gabriel, 
New York. Paper Covers: 1. Round the 
Clock, B.B. Ltd., England. 2 and 3. Out 
of Doors; Off to Town. Both published by 
Evans Brothers, England. 4, 5, and 6. 
Store Friends; Travel Friends; City 
Friends. All published by Sam Gabriel, 
New York. 7. Playtime, Sam Lowe, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin. Hard Covers: 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9. Here Comes Daddy, 
by Milius; Everybody Eats; Everybody 
Has a House; The Way the Animals Walk; 
The Milk That Jack Drank; Hiding Places; 
Saturday Walk; Saturday Ride; Saturday 
Flight. All published by William Scott, 
New York, or R. Saunders, Toronto. 10, 
11, 12, 13, and 14. The Little Fire Engine; 
The Little Farm; The Little Auto; The Lit- 
tle Train; Let’s Play House. All by Lois 
Lenski and published by Oxford Press, To- 
ronto. 15. Hello Judy, Scribner, New 
York. Hard Covers: 1, 2, and 3. Miss Muf- 
fet; Bobby Had a Nickel (Bonnie Book) ; 
Make Believe (Bonnie Book). All pub- 
lished by John Martins House Press, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin. 4 and 5. Babies; A 
Book for Baby. Both published by Mac- 
millan, New York and Toronto. 6. Help 
the Farmer, Morrow Company, New York. 
7. Can You? Frederick Fell, New York. 8. 
Happy Hours, Sam Gabriel, New York. 9. 
Stop, Look, Listen, Hampton Publishing 
Company, New York. 10. Where’s Patsy, 
by Pappleton; Clarke, Irwin, Toronto. 11 
and 12. Come Play House (Little Golden 
Book) ; The Golden Egg Book. Both pub- 
lished by Simon and Schuster, New York. 
Hard Cover: 1. Franci and Gizi, by Marjery 
Bianco; R. Saunders Company, Toronto. 
2. Look and Learn, Gage (Toronto) and 
Scott Foresman (Chicago). 3. Doll Houses 
(A Rainbow Play Book), World Publish- 
ing Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 4 and 5. 
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Bouncing Bear; One, Two, Cock-A-Doodle. 
Do. Both published by Rand McNally, 


Stories 

Paper Covers: 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. Peter 
Rabbit; The Three Little Pigs; The Five 
Little Pussy Cats; Baby Kittens, by Ruth 
Norton; Chickaree (Fuzzy Wuzzy Book), 
All published by Whitman Publishing Com. 
pany, Racine, Wisconsin. 6. The Runaway 
Pigs, Sam Lowe, Toronto. Board Covers; 
1 and 2. The Poky Little Puppy; The Live. | 
ly Little Rabbit. Both Little Golden 
Books, published by Simon and Schuster, 
New York. 3. Little Black Sambo, Peter 
Rabbit, The Little Red Hen, The Town 
Mouse and Country Mouse. All in one vol- 
ume, published by Saalford Publishing 
Company, Akron, Ohio. 4. The Three Little 
Kittens, The Three Bears, Puss in Boots. 
All in one volume by Saalford Publishing 
Company, Akron, Ohio. 5. The Ginger- 
bread Boy; any edition. Board Covers: 1, 
The Woolly Lamb, by Hoke and Fox, Ju- 
lian Messner, New York. 2. Seven Diving 
Ducks; Musson Book Company, Toronto. 
3. The Plump Pig, Rand McNally, New 
York. 4, Scat, Scat, by Francis; Platt and 
Munk, New York. 5. The Little Boy Who 
Ran Away, John Martins House, Kenosha, 
Wisconsin. 


Play Ideas for Parents 
1, 2, and 3. A Treasury of Play Ideas 
for Tiny Tots; A Little Girl’s Treasury of 
Things to Do; A Little Boy’s Treasury of 
Things to Do. All by Hart Publishing Com- 
pany, New York. 4. Fun with Your Child, 
by Mary Mapes; Garden City Publishing 

Company, Garden City, New York. 


Auditory Training 

Paper Covers: 1, 2, and 3. A.B.C. Sound 
Book; Sing a Rhyme Picture Book; Nurs- 
ery Rhymes. Published by Whitman Com- 
pany, Racine, Wisconsin. Hard Covers: 1. 
Noises (The Little Golden Books), Simon 
and Schuster, New York. Linen: 1. Ani- 
mals (Animal Noises), Saalford Publish- 
ing Company, New York. 

Compiler’s Note: Any of the books listed 
under Vocabulary may be used after ade- 
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quate preliminary training. At first, the 
hearing-lipreading method may be used. 
Later, those who have sufficient hearing 
may use hearing alone. 

The books listed under Stories and Ex- 
periences may be used profitably by the 
extremely hard of hearing preschool chil- 
dren for auditory training after they have 
been trained to listen and have built up a 
certain vocabulary and understanding of 
language. Pictures and dramatization will 
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also help. At first, it is best to present the 
stories without the use of the hearing aid 
so that the children are free to dramatize 
and to enter into the spirit of the stories. 
It is not necessary that the children under- 
stand every word when using the hearing 
aid. The resourceful parent or teacher will 
use the stories as a means to present par- 
ticular language principles or idioms in an 
informal manner, or for the purposes of 
inflection or rhythmic speech. 





Recompense 
By E. M. Dawson 


day. I had trained myself for this 

quiet hour, and now, lounging in a 
low chair out on the lanai, I relaxed and 
allowed my thoughts to wander at will, 
for this time should be uninterrupted, 
therefore peaceful. A time in which to 
think out problems; a time when memories 
might come flooding back; or a time when 
I might think only of nature’s beauty about 
me, and so, perhaps, a time in which to 
think of God. 

Today the heavy coconut leaves were 
tossing together in a gale, yet no restless 
sound came down to distract my thoughts. 
A teasing wind came unexpectedly from 
somewhere and shook the plumaria bush 
until the blossoms lay sprinkled on the 
grass like yellow stars whose scent came 
poignantly across to me. But I heard no 
noise. Out on the street, cars passed end- 
lessly, and heavy trucks and buses, but 
there came no noise of screeching gears 
and brakes and screaming horns. More 
like a pantomime than reality. 

Where the grass met the yellow sand 
children and men and girls lay sunning 
quietly on the beach. And out on the coral 
reef great rolling crests of foam broke and 
rolled in, to break again on the sand, for 
it was high tide. All in silence. Even the 
neighbors’ radios, which often seemed for- 
ever on, were unheard during this, my si- 
lent hour. 


| T WAS the restful hour of my Hawaiian 


A plane flew overhead on its way to the 
airport after crossing fairy carpets of 
clouds on its way from the Mainland. 

The sandpaper vine had burst into sud- 
den bloom, covering the pergola with hang- 
ing blue blossoms. A cardinal, red in the 
sunlight, joined some linnets in the cage 
where we kept the sunflower seed for them. 
A minah stood on guard, looking for a 
fight. A discarded ginger lei, tossed care- 
lessly over the back of a chair, sent out 
a fragrance strong and sweet. 

All this beauty, with no disconcerting 
noises. Only silence, calm, peaceful, and 
to me, somehow strengthening. 

And then I saw my husband and my son 
coming down the path between the borders 
of blue plumbago and shell pink oleander. 
As they smiled and waved to me, my hand 
touched a tiny wheel, I heard that little 
familiar click—and with a great sudden- 
ness the radios burst forth noisily. The 
blustering wind rasped the coconut leaves 
together. And out on the reef the turbu- 
lent waves pounded out their untiring 
strength. 

In the tulip tree the cardinal was sing- 
ing a lovely song, and best of all as I went 
to meet those two I loved, I could hear 
their low voices greeting me, and I sent up 
a paean to the God in Heaven for giving 
someone the brains to invent this small 
thing I wore that could make me, who was 
deaf, hear. 
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Letters from Overseas 


FROM A YOUNG DEAF JAPANESE 


NE of the Gls staying in Sendai 
() loaned me_the January and Febru- 

ary (1949) issues of the VoLta RE- 
viEW from an American library. I read 
them with great interest and was inspired 
with new courage. I am greatly interested 
in the young people’s number, especially 
the Deaf in the News and the graph on the 
deaf graduates of high schools and col- 
leges for hearing students. Call Him John 
also interested me very much since I am 
very fond of the fine arts and am a student 
of painting. I congratulate the young deaf 
men introduced in the VoLta REVIEW on 
their success in academic courses for hear- 
ing students. 

I showed the Votta REVIEW to some 
Japanese university students. They were 
surprised, and wondered how the Ameri- 
can deaf students got into the ordinary col- 
lege and university, and how they under- 
stood the professor’s lecture by pure lip- 
reading without the sign language. They 
also admired Mr. Sternberg in The Deaf in 
the News because he appears handsomely, 
intelligently, and modestly. I am really 
proud of him and his wonderful story. 
Please tell him that I heartily congratulate 
him on his wonderful success in the aca- 
demic field and wish him continued suc- 
cess. 

I read the Letter from Denmark with sur- 
prise since I had supposed that the educa- 
tion for the deaf there had advanced pro- 
gressively on a level with that in the States 
during the war. Denmark is widely known 
in Japan for her intelligent civilization. | 
love and respect the Scandinavian countries 
including Finland and consider them as a 
second fatherland for me. They are well 
known throughout the world as the most 
peace loving and civilized of nations, and 
from my childhood, I have wanted Japan 
to be a Sweden or Denmark of the Pacific. 

I think I should write about the news of 
the education for the deaf and their activi- 
ties in Japan today. Since last year, instead 


of using the term “deaf-mute,” we began to 
say “deaf” or “deaf-speaking” such as the 
romance nations, France, Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, and Latin America, do. The sys- 
tem of education for the deaf was reformed 
like that in the United States by the Edu. 
cation Mission to Japan under General 
Douglas MacArthur. General MacArthur 
is really a wonderful man and respected 
and loved by many, many Japanese. There 
are more than 60 schools for the deaf in 
Japan and most of them are public and 
very few private. There is no Catholic 
school for the deaf like those in Europe 
or America. The population of the Jap- 
anese deaf is about 60,000 to 100,000. 
Today, education for the deaf is com- 
pulsory by law. Signs and gestures are 
strictly prohibited and the oral method 
used. It seems to me that the education 
of the deaf in Japan is similar to that in 
Italy. Since I correspond with deaf Italian 
comrades in Italian, I am getting a clear 
picture of it all. The director of the 
Gualandi Institute for the Deaf Mute in 
Rome and Florence is very glad to corre: 
spond with me and has asked me to be a 
correspondent for the Journal of the Insti- 
tute. He has sent me several books and } 
pamphlets regarding the deaf-mute in or 
der that I may learn Italian better. 
Today, there are four schools for the 
deaf in Tokyo: The National School for 
the Deaf, The Tokyo Municipal School for 
the Deaf, the Tokyo Municipal School for 
the Deaf-Speaking, and the Japanese Prot- 
estant School for the Deaf-Speaking. The 
last was founded by an American about 25 
years ago. Tokyo with a population of 5 
million is the metropolis of Japan and 
really very active, lively, prosperous, and 
charming. It has many lines of trolley cars, 
several elevated electric railroads, and some — 
lines of subways. Many cars circulate the 
city at all hours. There are six universities, 
many colleges, a museum of fine arts, and 
many theaters and cinemagogues, etc. 
Osaka which is the second greatest city in 
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Japan is called the industrial and commer- 
cial city like Milan in Italy. It has three 
schools for the deaf. I am told that the 
Association for the Deaf-Mute in Osaka is 
the most active in Japan. Kyoto, the third 
largest city, is historic and artistic like 
Rome and Florence in Italy. It has many 
historic monuments, ancient shrines, tem- 
ples, and artistic buildings. There are two 
schools for the deaf. 

I recently heard that Princess Chichibu 
agreed to be Honorary President of the 
Japanese Association for the Deaf-Mute. 
Her husband, Prince Chichibu, is the 
younger brother of our Emperor. 

At the present time, Japan is hindered, 
- financially and economically, in commer- 
cial and industrial development, so it is 
very difficult for the deaf man to earn his 
living. I hope this situation will not con- 
tinue much longer. I am happy that the 
education for the deaf is started along the 
right lines. 

I would like to introduce a friend of 
mine, Private Richard Robison. He is a 
Protestant chaplain’s assistant and was 


formerly an M. P. He is six feet tall and 
21 years old and has blue eyes and chestnut 
hair. | am very happy to have his friend- 
ship. He is well bred, fond of music and 
poetry, and we discuss studies, culture, and 
arts together. He is studying the Japanese 


language, culture, and customs. He has 
taught me to read his lips in broken Jap- 
anese and some every-day English phrases 
like Good Morning, Good Afternoon, Wel- 
come, Please come here tomorrow, etc. In 
return I taught him spoken-Japanese by 
means of lipreading and writing. He and 
I never use the sign language. 

Many hearing and deaf Japanese doubt 
whether I can read and write English; and 
English-understanding Japanese, foreign- 
ers, and Gls, suppose me to be an Ameri- 
can-born Japanese. I learned English from 
several guide books, some grammars, and 
compositions, over a period of ten years. 
It was really laborious work. After three 
years, because I could not read English 
magazines and newspapers fluently, I began 
to study French. By the aid of French 
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grammar and vocabulary, I almost made 
out English. Since V-J day, I have con- 
versed with the Gls in colloquial American- 
English, so I have made better progress. An 
army chaplain, Captain Robert Hayes, pre- 
sented me with two guide books and two 
little Swedish and Danish dictionaries. The 
drill I got from them helped me to further 
understand English. It is encouraging to 
find that there are many deaf people in 
America and in Europe who are masters 
of one or two foreign languages. The Jap- 
anese were surprised with admiration that 
Helen Keller had a command of seven lan- 
guages. I hope to follow her example in 
the study of foreign languages. 

My best wishes for your permanent suc- 
cess at the Volta Bureau and in the educa- 
tion for the deaf. 


—MAasAHIsA MATSUBARA. 





“A BUSY LITTLE BRAIN” IN 
AUSTRALIA 


I am sending along a little original story 
written and illustrated by one of our pupils, 
James Fletcher; a congenitally deaf boy of 
eight and a half years. It was written in 
his own time and for his own pleasure. As 
you can see by the mistakes, it is uncor- 
rected work. The only help given is 
acknowledged. 

James has a long train journey to and 
from school, which, incidentally, he man- 
ages alone despite the fact that he has two 
buses as well between home and school. 
As we are in the throes of a coal strike at 
the moment the trains are very crowded, 
and I hear that James wrote most of his 
story sitting on his bag on the floor, amidst 
a sea of legs. He has a busy little brain 
and often reads, writes and draws in the 
train. 

This is the first long story I have seen, 
The illustrations are James’s own copies 
of his original drawings. 

His mother.says that he was evidently 
planning the story as he asked permission 
to spend some of his pocket money on a 
book on the way to the train one morning. 
When he arrived’ home that evening the 





first chapter was completed. By the next 
evening the story was finished. 

James is one of the “Rubella” children 
of whom you have heard so much. He has 
very wise parents who faced up to his 
deafness very well and learned all that they 
could about its problems and possibilities 
as soon as they discovered his deafness. At 
this time his father was still in the Army. 

James’s deafness is complete in one ear 
and very severe in the other, his loss being 
estimated at over 74 db in the speech range 
in his better ear. 

By the time he came to school when we 
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opened Farrar and he was just five years 
old, he had already begun to lipread and 
to speak a few words. He now has a real 
interest in language, both written and 
spoken, and, as you can imagine, a love of 
books and stories. Lipreading, speech, 
reading and writing are his means of com. 
munication. 

Best wishes and continued thanks for the 
Votta which is always interesting and 
stimulating. 


Yours sincerely, 


DorotTHy BURNS 


It Is Jane’s Birthday 
Written and Illustrated by James Fletcher, Aged 8 


Happy Birthday to me said Jane. 

Oh what you lucky! said Tim. 

How many children have you, said Tim. 

Jane says 20. 

The children are playing. 

It is for fun. 

Jane’s Mummy says It is time for a party 

now. 

The children coming to the party. 

We sit on the chair. 

John says Pass me the pies please. 

Jane says yes. 

Jane’s Mummy put the light off. 

The children say Happy Birthday to you, 
Happy birthday to Jane, 
Happy birthday to you. 

Jane blew the candles out. She is 10. 


I want a piece of Jane’s cake. 

The children say I want red beer. 

The children have got up from the table. 

The children are playing again. 

She has a lot of toys. 

The children are gone home. 

The children say good-bye and thank you 
very much for your party. 
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It is 8 o’clock said Mother. It is time 
to go to bed said Mother. 

Tim and Jane put the pyjamas on. 

Tim and Jane are sleeping now. 

It was very late. Jane’s Mummy and 
Daddy are sleep too. 


Next Morning 


Tim and Jane woke up and dressed them- 
selves. [This sentence was talked over with 
James’s father who happened to be on the 
same train. } 

It is breakfast time said Mummy, 


Jane and Tim go to school. 

Did you have a lovely time says teacher. 

Tim and Jane say yes. 

Tim and Jane say the children a having 
a party. 

Oh lovely said teacher. 


Time to come in and ring the bells said teacher. 
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Teacher says you write some Notes. 


It is playtime now says teacher. 

The children are playing. Teacher says 
time to come in at 10 o'clock. 

It is 10 o’clock said children. Time to 
come in. 

You draw for me said teacher. It is time 
for lunch says teacher. 

Teacher says you ate your lunch and you 
going home. 


Tim and Jane are finished. 
Tim and Jane are gone home. 
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The Problem of the Hard of Hearing in the 
Public Schools of Pennsylvania 


By James E. Lanois, M.D. 


HE Committee on the Conservation 
| of Hearing reports that there are 
approximately forty-five thousand 
school children in the State with various 
degrees of deafness. This means that there 
are from one to three children in every 
schoolroom who have trouble with their 
hearing, or from 3 to 4 per cent of all the 
school children in the State. 

Hearing tests alone do not constitute an 
adequate conservation-of-hearing program. 
The tests performed in the schools only re- 
veal the identity of the children in need of 
special medical and educational attention. 
In order to be effective, conservation-of- 
hearing programs must have the hearty co- 
operation of local physicians, audiometric 
technicians, and local school personnel. 
The tragedy of impaired hearing is the fact 
that while early care can prevent most of 
these children from growing into adult life 
with defective hearing, so little is done 
about it by the parents, and if they do take 
their children to the family physician, as a 
rule the family physician is inadequately 
equipped to determine the true status of 
their condition. The public needs to be 
educated to the fact that neglect and im- 
proper care will create a serious handicap 
in the pupil. Further proof of the serious- 
ness of defective hearing is obtained when 
we realize that these children lag from three 
to four years in acquiring an education 
that is normal for children their own age. 
Moreover, a psychologic state develops 
which prevents normal progress and nor- 
mal relationship in their association with 
other children. 

In approaching this problem, the method 
of testing in the schools is the first impor- 
tant step. These children are tested with 
either a pure tone audiometer or a multi- 
audiometer with phonograph records, or a 


*Published also as an editorial in the Pennsylvania 
Medical Journal. 


speech reception apparatus. A combination 
of pure tone audiometer and speech recep- 
tion apparatus is the most adequate method, 

The types of deafness that have to be 
considered are, first, conductive deafness. 
This is the deafness that obstructs sound 
waves that travel through the ear canal and 
middle ear up to the footplate of the stapes, 
Second, perceptive deafness, is that which 
involves the organ of hearing or the path- 
way to the brain. Third, otosclerosis, or 
the inherited type, is due to osteogenic 
changes at the footplate of the stapes. 

After audiometer tracings are made on 
children, we must determine what type of 
deafness exists and how it is to be handled. 
The first type is the low tone deafness 
found in the conductive type. This is most 
frequently encountered and most amenable 
to treatment. The high tone deafness is loss 
in high tones, and is due to involvement of 
the organ of hearing or the auditory nerve. 
The plateau type of deafness in which all 
tones are depressed is usually a combina- 
tion of conductive and perceptive deafness, 
or may be considered due to otosclerosis 
after further studies have been made. The 
fourth type is called island deafness, in 
which only one tone is lost. 

In testing school children, we select the 
first, third, fifth, seventh, ninth, and elev- 
enth grades, and individually test the pupils 
with a pure tone audiometer. The cases that 
are found defective are reported to the par- 
ents, who are requested to seek medical ad- 
vice from a certified otologist, for which 
the Department of Health will pay. After 
this examination, they can consult their 
own physician as to further care, or if they 
are unable to consult with a private physi- 
cian, they are to be referred to an ear clinic 
in the State that specializes in hard of hear- 
ing problems. 

In the clinic the procedure consists of a 
complete medical history and thorough 
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medical examination, with special atten- 
tion to the existing conditions in the ears, 
nose, and throat. The hearing examination 
consists of audiometric and speech recep- 
tion tests, the use of tuning forks to deter- 
mine the Rinne, Weber, and Schwabach 
tests. 

To correct these conditions, we must re- 
move or improve the causative factor. Then 
the rehabilitation of the deafened individ- 
ual can be undertaken. Various operative 
and mechanical procedures have been de- 
vised to assist these cases. First, the fene- 
stration operation devised by Lempert, 
Kopetzky, and others for use in otosclerosis 
has not produced the results that were first 
expected. However, it does improve the 
hearing in selected cases, and those whom 
it will improve are those on whom a hear- 
ing aid will work most satisfactorily. Sec- 
ondly, recently Dr. Crowe of Baltimore re- 
viewed the use of radium for these cases. 
It has been most effective in conductive 
deafness and accounts for 25 to 40 per cent 
improvement in selected cases. Third, when 
hearing aids are to be used, it is essential 
that they be fitted properly to the individ- 
ual for his particular type of deafness, and 
the fitting should be done by an audiologist 
or in a hearing clinic. It is important that 
this be done in order that the individual 
may receive the greatest benefit from a 
proper fitting. Dr. Kenneth M. Day, of 
Pittsburgh, reported that in the rehabilita- 
tion centers of the Army and Navy, where 
aural casualties were properly fitted, 80 per 
cent continued to wear their hearing aids. 
In the manner in which hearing aids are 
fitted to the laity, approximately 30 per 
cent continue to wear them. This is due to 
the improper adjustment and adaptation 
of this mechanical instrument. 

There are two types of hearing aids— 
one that transmits sound through the ear. 
the other, through the bone behind the ear. 
The greatest comfortable improvement that 
a hearing aid can produce is 60 per cent. 
Therefore, totally deafened individuals or 
those with 80 per cent hearing loss are not 
good subjects for this form of assistance. 
Wherever possible, air receivers are prefer- 


able to bone receivers when an aid is worn. 

In order to test a hearing aid, an individ- 
ual ear mold must be made for each person. 
Then various hearing aids are tested un- 
der the same conditions, preferably in a 
soundproof room. In this manner the most 
adaptable hearing aid is found for each in- 
dividual. 

When the hearing loss is above 70 per 
cent, the best method of understanding is 
through lipreading. All persons with a 
hearing loss of over 40 per cent should 
learn lipreading, for it is desirable at times 
to depend entirely upon lipreading, as 
hearing aids can be annoying in noisy sur- 
roundings and confusing to the wearer. 

Auditory training is the next important 
step after a person has had the proper fit- 
ting. Many times one who has been deaf 
over a long period of time loses the art of 
conversation because he no longer pays at- 
tention to sounds. He must again be taught 
to rephrase his thoughts, also the proper 
use and meaning of words. He loses this 
faculty because of the lack of attention that 
is customary with deafened individuals. 
This training is done under the guidance of 
a speech correctionist, after which he 
should be put in the hands of a psychologic 
guidance instructor, which is necessary for 
readjustment and vocational rehabilitation. 


If these procedures are carried out, deaf- 
ened individuals can formulate their life 
pattern to a better degree and assume a 
more stable economic position in later life. 
The profits of such a program are many- 
fold; an education is acquired more rapid- 
ly, they have more adaptability in keeping 
up with their classmates, and there is a 
better social relationship with other chil- 
dren. Later on in life a better employment 
and economic status with a readjustment 
for the individual are the fruits of the work. 

However, the success of this program de- 
pends entirely upon adequate clinics with 
trained personnel, cooperation with physi- 
cians and medical societies, cooperation 
with school boards and social agencies, 
education of the general practitioner, and 
fundamentally under the supervision of the 
otologist, who recognizes deafness early. 
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Our Miscellany 


Opportunities for Teachers 


1. To teach in Europe. The Department 
of State and the Board of Foreign Scholar- 
ships announce a grant for an American 
citizen, a specialist in the education of the 
deaf, to teach in the Effatha School for the 
Deaf, Voorburg, the Netherlands. The 
grant will be awarded under the provisions 
of the Fullbright Act, and will include a 
basic living allowance, a supplemental 
maintenance allowance, and round trip 
transportation, all payable in Dutch cur- 
rency. The applicant should have a bach- 
elor’s and preferably a master’s degree, be 
approximately between the ages of 25-50 
years, and have at least three years of suc- 
cessful teaching experience. An excellent 
command of Dutch is required. The ap- 
pointment will be for a single school year. 
For application blanks and further infor- 
mation address the Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Education, Division of 
International Educational Relations, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


2. To secure higher education. The 
University of Illinois will have an opening 
for one or more well-qualified graduate 
students who are trained teachers of the 
deaf to work for a master’s or doctor’s de- 
gree in the area of education of the deaf. 
Graduate assistantships of $1200 per 
academic year, plus tuition and fees, are 
available. There is an excellent opportun- 
ity particularly for a graduate assistant 
with a good background of training and 
experience in teaching speech to the deaf. 
For further details write to Professor 
Richard G. Brill, College of Education, 


University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 





News from the Hearing Aid Field 


. For many years the Editor of the VoLTA 
REviEW..has been advocating a plan to take 
hearing aid microphones out from under 
the clothing. Although it is admitted that 
clothing friction not only produces discom- 


fort, but actually reduces the understand. 
ing of the listener, no practicable scheme 
has hitherto been found to avoid it. Now, 
however, a ray of hope has appeared—at 
least for the ladies. 

Paravox, the manufacturer of one of the 
smallest instruments on the market, offers a 
carrying case in various colors to match 
the hair, and presents a plan for wearing 
the instrument on the head! Illustrated in. 
structions show how it may be concealed 
under a page-boy bob, a pompadour, or a 
headdress for use with a bathing suit, 
Three members of the staff at the Volta 
Bureau experimented with the plan. None 
of the three had hair of the right length 
to conceal the instrument satisfactorily, but 
all could see the advantages of wearing it 
in this way, and all expressed the hope that 
in the near future the drawback of clothing 
friction could be eliminated for all users. 

Continued reduction in the size of hear- 
ing aids, without loss of efficiency, is prom 
ised by Olin Industries, makers of batteries. 
This company has introduced new bat 
teries, in 15-volt and 30-volt models, which 
it claims are the smallest ever produced 
commercially. If the company’s predic: 
tions prove correct, hearing aids smaller 
than a package of cigarettes will soon be 
available to the public. 

Hearing aid users who like to see for 
themselves how long their batteries are 
likely to last are expressing interest in 4 
new voltmeter announced by Telex. The 
release from the company says, “It is a new § 
idea in voltmeter design, eliminating dang: 
ling cords and making it possible to test 
hearing aid batteries using just one hand. 
Either A or B batteries may be tested, and 
there is no danger of connecting batteries 
to the wrong terminals.” 

Audivox, Inc., a subsidiary of the West- 
ern Electric Company, has been formed to 
take over all the activities of the parent 
company’s hearing aid division. The new 
organization will have its headquarters at 


259 West 14th Street, New York City, and 
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will devote its efforts exclusively to the 
hearing aid field. 

Mr. E. S. Gregg willbe president of 
Audivox, Inc., and Mr. William E. Snod- 
grass, vice-president and general manager, 
will be operating head of the new organi- 
zation. 





Institute on Vocational Rehabilitation 
The U. S. Office of Vocational Rehabili- 


tation recently continued its excellent serv- 
ice to the deaf and the hard of hearing by 
holding a five-day conference in Washing- 
ton for its special workers for those handi- 
capped by hearing loss. The program, 
planned by Mr. Boyce Williams of the or- 
ganization’s national office, provided a 
thorough coverage of problems in the field 
of impaired hearing as related to vocation- 
al rehabilitation. The speakers represented 
not only this particular branch of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency, but also allied fields 
of voluntary agencies, education, and medi- 
cine. There were special “workshop” ses- 
sions conducted by committees on stand- 
ards for the following services: Lipread- 
ing, Auditory Training, Hearing Aid Selec- 
tion, Screening Referrals to Hearing 
Clinics, Speech Correction, Psychological 
Services, and Special Casework and Coun- 
seling Procedures. 

Approximately thirty State Rehabilita- 
tion Agencies were represented in the en- 
rollment for the Institute, which opened 
on November 28 and was concluded on 


December 2, 1949. 





Twenty-five Million Copies! 


“Infant Care” is one of five booklets 
published for parents by the Children Bu- 
reau, Federal Security Agency. In the 
thirty-five years since it was first published 
in 1914, it has had seven major revisions 
and recently its 25-millionth copy was dis- 
tributed. It is the perennial “best seller” 
of the U.S. Government Printing Office. 
The booklet has been translated into eight 
languages. 
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CAMP CHINA HALL 


CROYDON, BUCKS CO., PA. 
ON THE DELAWARE RIVER 


SUMMER FUN SPOT FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 
3 TO 15 YEARS 
1950 SEASON 
Ist Session—July 1 to July 28 
2nd Session—July 29 to Aug. 25 
. 

LIP READING, SPEECH AND ACOUSTICAL 
TRAINING GIVEN SPECIAL ATTENTION 
s 
ON 22 ACRE BEAUTIFUL HISTORIC ESTATE 
a 


SWIMMING e BOATING e RIDING 
PRIVATE SANDY BEACH 
MORE THAN THE USUAL AMOUNT OF 
CAMP ACTIVITIES 


The Health, Happiness and Growth of Children 
Are Supervised by Trained and Expert Tech- 
nicians and Counsellors. 
ce 
Reservations Now Open 
Send for Literature @ Enrollment Limited 
a 
WRITE 
- ADELAIDE .McCONNELL TALBOT, 


Director 
1415 GREYWALL LANE 
OVERBROOK HILLS PHILA. 31, PA. 

















At Last! 


\\ \y ! Mi, 


tt 


WITH 
BETTER- 
THAN-EVER © 


NEW 1950 
BELTONE : 


I never dreamed I could HEAR AGAIN 
with such incredible distinctness and 
ease. The newest Beltone is a miracle! 


IT’S A SENSATION! Smaller and lighter 
than the smallest Beltone ever made be- 
fore! Yet even more powerful than the pre- 
vious larger model. Gives 15 new advan- 
tages for better hearing, greater comfort. 
NO BUTTON SHOWS IN NEW FREE BOOK. Just 
EAR,thankstotheBel- | off the press! Mail 
tonePhantomold—an | coupontodayforyour 
utterlytransparent,al- | valuable FREE copy! 
most invisible device. | No obligation. 


NEW 
1950 


Mono-Pac Model *‘M’’ 
One-Unit Hearing Aid 


,\ Beltone Hearing Aid Co., 
1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 


MAIL THIS eben towing aia | 
COUPON 1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, III. 
| 


Mf 


Please send me, without obligation, 
FREE BOOK thar tells how I may 
hear better through newest electronic | 
discoveries. 
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Kenfield Memorial Scholarship 


In 1937 a sum of money was subscribed 
in memory of Miss Coralie N. Kenfield of 
San Francisco, California, a teacher well 
known throughout the United States for 
her high ideals and advanced methods in 
teaching lipreading. This money, placed 
in the Kenfield Memorial Fund, is admin. 
istered by the American Hearing Society 
and provides for an annual scholarship of 
one hundred dollars. 


Applications for the scholarship will be 
considered from any hard of hearing resi- 
dent of the United States who desires to 
teach lipreading (speech reading), with or 
without other types of hearing and speech 
therapy to the hard of hearing, and who 
can meet the following requirements: 

A. Personal: Well adjusted individual 
with a pleasing personality, legible lips, a 
good speech pattern and no unpleasant 
mannerisms. 

B. Educational: College graduate with 
a major in education, psychology, and/or 
speech, plus professional training in lip- 
reading: 30 clock hours of private instrue- 
tion under an approved teacher of lipread- 
ing, or 60 clock hours of instruction in 
public school classes under an approved 
teacher of lipreading. 

The winner of the scholarship may take 
the Teacher Training Course from any 
normal training teacher or school or uni 
versity in the United States offering a 
course acceptable to the Teachers’ Commit- 
tee of the American Hearing Society. The 
scholarship must be used within one year 
from the date the award is made. 

Applicants must be prospective teachers 
of lipreading to the hard of hearing. 

Those already teaching lipreading cannot 
be considered. 

Applications must be filed between Mareh 
1 and May 1, 1950 with: 

Miss Rose V. Feilbach, Chairman, Teach- 
ers’ Committee, 1157 No. Columbus St. 
Arlington, Virginia. 
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wane Teachers of Lip Reading 


California 
Los Angeles 


Mrs. Luceni1a M. Moors 
$21% N. Spaulding Ave., Zone 36 


Mrs. FLORENCE A. SHARP 
1492% W. 27th St., Zone 7 
Phone: Parkway 0708 


Colorado 
Denver 
Mrs. MATHILDA W. SMITH 


829 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 


District of Columbia 
Washington 
Mrs, ELIZABETH CLARKD BABBITT 
1819 Wyoming Ave., N. W. 
Phone: Mich. 7207 


Miss Franors H. DOWNES 
2311 Conn. Ave., N. W., Zone 8 
Phone: North 1874 


Mes. Epna K. MONSEES 
2025 Eye St., N. W., Zone 6 
Phone: RE 1400, Ext. 407 


Mrs. Epwarp B. NITcHIB 
2601 16th St., N. W., Zone 9 
Phone: HObart 7785 


Florida 
Winter Park 


Mrs. JOSEPHINE K. POTTER 
215 Interlachen Ave. 


Georgia 
Rome 


Miss EvizaserH KNOWLES 
904 Darlington Way, Box 838 


[llinois 


Ohicago 4 


Miss GerTRUDRP Torkk\ 
Rm. 1026 - 220 So. State St. 
Phone: Harrison 114 


Maywood 

Mrs. AMELIA B. PERLMUTTER 
1015 So. Sixth Ave. 

Phone: Maywood 7543 


Kansas 
Wichita 7 


Miss LENNA BRYANT 
Apt. 1, 248 South Hydraulic 
Phone: 2-4923 


3 Massachusetts 
Boston 


Miss May H. Lzavis 
886 Commonwealth Ave., vdue 15 


Boston 


New ENGLAND SCHOOL 

or Lip READING 
175 Dartmouth Street, Zone 16 
Phone: Kenmore 6-3018 


Brockton 


Miss HArRreT M. GIBSON 
70 Byron Avenue 
Phone: 3759 


Worcester 2 


Miss CATHERINE T. MADIGAN 
61 May Street 


Michigan 


Ypsilanti 


Miss ANNE M. BuNGER 
Dept. of Special Education 
Michigan State Normal College 


New Jersey 


East Orange 


Mrs. Susie F. VArioxk 
162 South Clinton Street 
Phone: Orange 4-4050 


Paterson 1 


Mrs. MARGARET B. RICHARDSON 
182 Ellison St. 
Phone: SHerwood 2-4720 


New York 


New York 


Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 
One West 85th St., Zone 24 
Phone: Endicott 2-7694 


Miss Mary PAULINE RALLI 
Mrs. KaTHrRyN A, ORDMAN 
Mrs. PHOEBE R. MuRRAY 
342 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Miss Mary Woop WHITEHURST 
330 East 63rd St. 
Phone: Bu. 8-4752 


Port Washington, Long Island 


Miss MARGARET DUNN 
Falaise Estate 
Phone: Port Washington 7-2745-J 


Syracuse 7 


Syracuse Speech a 
Miss ELmzaBeru G. 
223 Arlington Ave. Phone 4-3891 
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North Carolina 
Winston-Salem 7 


Mrs. W. A. Bupiona 
2046 Queen Street 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 8 


Mrs. JOHN E. D. Trask 
1701 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Rhode Island 


Providence 6 


Miss Marip L. Suack 
221 Doyle Ave. 


South Carolina 


Greenville 


Miss VIRGINIA NEVILLE 
1205 Pendleton Street 


Texas 


Dallas 4 


Miss Lovuiss HILLYsR 
4138 A Hawthorne Ave. 


Fort Worth 
Mrs. MARJORIE MOORE 
3613 Norfolk Rd. 


Houston 6 


Miss Auicg I. Putnam 
3610 Milam Street 
Phone: Hadley 6161 


Mrs. Luortus P. Turner 
1825 Harold Street 
Phone: JA-3562 


San Antonio 1 


Miss ANNIB M. STewarp 
434 Thelma Drive 
Phone: Travis 8302 


CANADA 


Quebec 


Montreal 


Miss MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone FI 2851 











Logical System of Language- 
Teaching and An Analysis of 
the English Language 


By Marietta Rector VINSON 


A clear, concise presentation of language 
principles... A system of language-teaching 
which demonstrates every requirement of 
the language. 

Two Books in One $6.00 Postpaid 


Discount, 5 to 9 copies, 20% 
10 copies and up, 33 1/3% 


Send orders and inquiries to 


M. VINWSOWN 
533 N.W. 30th St., Oklahoma City 3, Okla. 


THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING, Inc. 


Founded 1903 
MARY PAULINE RALLI, Director 


Lip Reading Instruction Normal Course 
Hearing Aid Consultation Auditory Training 


342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-6423 (near 43rd St.) 


A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 


Life Situation Motion Pictures—Correspondence Course 


LUCELIA M. MOORE 
321% N. Spaulding Ave. 
Los Angeles 36, Calif. 











Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Hearing Aid Consultation 


Auditory Training Lip Reading 


EDNA K..MONSEES 
2025 Bye Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
REpublic 1400—Ext. 407 


MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 


HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
Lip Reading Auditory Training 
Hearing Aid Consultation Speech Training 

Special Department for Children 


330 East 63rd St. New York 21, N. Y. 








LIP READING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 


GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 


Phone, Harrison 114 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 


Individual Instruction 
Auditory Training 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Marjorie Moore, Private Teacher 
3613 Norfolk Rd. Fort Worth, Texas 





Speech 
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Teacher Training in San Francisco 


Miss Priscilla Pittenger, formerly asso. 
ciated with Audiology programs of the 
Navy in Philadelphia and the Veterans Ad. 
ministration in New York, has been ap 
pointed Assistant Professor of Special Ed. 
ucation in charge of teacher training for 
the acoustically handicapped at San Frap. 
cisco State College. Courses prescribed for 
a California State Credential for teaching 
the deaf are presented during the winter 
term. Student teaching is done in the Day 
Schools in the area. 

It is expected that during the summer 
session courses will be offered in the field 
of the hard of hearing. 

The Special Education Department of 
San Francisco College offers work in the 
areas of the mentally retarded and the 
visually and physically handicapped, as 
well as the acoustically handicapped. 





Recorded Programs Available 


“It’s Your Life,” a weekly radio pro 
gram produced by the Chicago Industrial 
Health Association, has made magneti¢ 
tape recordings of its 26 one-half hou 
radio series broadcasts. The shows cover 4 
wide variety of health education subjects 
and are available at $7.50 per program. 

One of the series, entitled “No Such 
Thing as Dear and Dumb,” is “a story 
made up of real-life interviews and narra 
tion” based on material obtained at the 
Illinois Eye and Ear Infirmary of the Uni 
versity of Illinois Medical Center. 

Further information regarding the series 
and the availability of recordings may be 
obtained from “It’s Your Life,’’ Room 519, 
123 West Madison St., Chicago 2, Illinois. 





Maryland Museum 
The Maryland State School for the Deal 


in Frederick possesses a museum, housed 
in a historic 200-year-old Revolutionary 
War barracks, which generally is regarded 
as unique in the state. Sponsored by Dr 
Ignatius Bjorlee shortly he became super 
intendent in 1918, it contains some 1000 
items, ranging from guns of the flintlock 
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It’s EASY to HEAR 

















The New 
Radioear "Starlet” 


iny —Light—Powerful 
Only 2.6 ounces, 
less batteries 





























Radioear’s New 
“Super-Power” 


All-Magnetic — 
developed to its 
greatest effectiveness 









































Radioear’s famous 
All-Magnetic “55” 


includes 
Lifetime All-Magnetic 
Microphone Guarantee 



























































Radioear’s 
Two-Piece 
Multipower 
(All-Magnetic) 
with Phonemaster 
and Noisemaster 


























with a WEW 
RADIOEAR 


HEARING AID 


Much more powerful 
than early postwar models 
TINY, LIGHT, THIN 





“invisible hearing” if you wish or 
FULL RANGE TONE, GREAT VOLUME! 


Ask your Radioear Counselor to show you the 
four finest Radioears of all time! He will help 
you to select the model that suits 

your particular requirements and 

taste, to give you complete hear- 

ing happiness. 


PRE-VIEW BOOKLET ! 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 


RADIOEAR BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH 16, PA. 


E. A. MYERS & SONS, Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 
Please rush FREE BOOKLET—“‘‘Radioear’s Four 
Finest Hearing Aids.” 

[_] My doctor recommends a hearing aid 

(_] I now wear a hearing aid 

I prefer air conduction [_] bone conduction [] 


Name 





Address 











City State 


UIVUYQUIOUYUQYAVINOUYOV0Q00000000U000000000TOTODOOOOOONIOOYNYOOUUUUNOT OUTTA SEALOO TOV TU 











VM VERY 


DEAF 


BUT I 


HEAR 


Everything with My New 


{THe “MINIATURE” 
EN HEARING AID 


Don’t let deafness kill the joys of living. Let a 
Zenith home trial prove you, too, can even hear a 
whisper. Here’s Zenith’s amazing guarantee—if 
any $200.00 hearing aid outperforms Zenith’s 
newest, tiny, 6% oz. single-unit ““Miniature” Ra- 
dionic Hearing Aid in efficiency or economy, your 
money back—under our 10-Day Return Privilege. 
Only $75.00 complete, ready to wear. For author- 
ized Zenith Hearing Aid Dealer in your locality, 
consult your classified telephone book; or write us 
for complete coast-to-coast dealer list. Free de- 
scriptive literature on request. Address— 
Zenith Radio Corporation, Hearing Aid Dvision 

Dept. 251, 5801 W. Dickens Ave., Chicago 39, III. 


Makers of World Famous Zenith Radio, 
FM and Television Sets 








Subscribe to 


The Silent Worker 


A monthly magazine by and about the deaf. 
Official publication of the National Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf. 
Of interest to all the deaf, teachers of the 
deaf, and parents of deaf children. 


Subscription Prices: 
$3.50 per year in the United States 
$4.50 per year in foreign countries 


THE SILENT WORKER 
982 Cragmont Avenue 
Berkeley 8, California 








Have You Sent For Your Copy? 
WHAT PEOPLE SAY: 
The Nitchie School Basic Course in Lip Reading 
30 complete lessons $4 plus 25¢ postage 


The Nitchie School of Lip: Reading, Inc. 
342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 











AUDITORY TRAINING FOR CHILDREN 


A Manual for Parents and Teachers 
By MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 
Graded Lessons for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing Child 
HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
330 East 63rd Street New York 21, N. Y. 
$4.00 plus 10c for mailing. 5 
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period and early American furniture, to 
biological specimens and dolls from the 
Orient. The combination of the ancient 
barracks and the heterogeneous museum 
collection attracts hundreds of visitors each 
year. 





Teaching the Deaf to Drive 

The Central New York School for the 
for the Deaf in Rome is offering a driver 
training program this year for the first 
time. Through the cooperation of the 
Utica Automobile Club and a local car 
dealer, instructional material and a new 
car equipped with dual clutch and brake 
mechanisms were obtained by the school 
authorities. Included in the course is in- 
struction in primary automobile mechanics. 

The school is one of the few schools for 
the deaf engaging in such a worthwhile 
program. 





“Wall of Silence” 


The book “Hearing Is Believing,” by 
Marie Hays Heiner, board member of the 
American Hearing Society, provided the 
inspiration for a recent broadcast of the 
radio program, “Cavalcade of America.” 
Gene Tierney starred in a presentation of 
Mrs. Heiner’s story of overcoming the 
handicap of increasing deafness, to find a 
new life in service to others similarly handi- 
capped. Mrs. Heiner herself spoke briefly 
at the end of the excellent broadcast. - 





Molly Mather’s Mail Box 
(Continued from page 68) 
in one of those machines that wash and 
dry them automatically, while the ladies 
install themselves comfortably in the living 
room, smoking and chatting. I could hard- 
ly believe my eyes! 

On the roof of the apartment house there 
are installations by means of which televi- 
sion sets may be attached for those who 
wish. In the basement, there is a row of 
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SHERMAN K. SMITH 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION 


FOR THE DEAF, HARD OF HEARING AND REHABILITATION OF SPEECH 


, Rene. HEALTH 
A 12 Se ae —. a AND 
MONTH Bey re wi: | EDUCATION 
scHooL [| be Go 
s HAND IN 
HAND 


SCHOOL FOR SUPERIOR CHILDREN 


Alex A. Scott Ill, is nine years old. Alex has been 
with us since he was two years and nine months old 
and is a perfect example of what pre-school training 
can do for the development of oralism in deaf children. 
Using dictionary markings Alex is able to pronounce 
at once ANY new word. Although totally deaf his 
voice is good and his speech intelligible to all people 
and not just those accustomed to the usual speech of 
the deaf. é 


ORAL EDUCATION: The school is entirely oral and aural. Speech is taught by the 
Sherman K. Smith Method of Physical Phonetics. Each child has his own private lesson in 
voice and speech every day in order to develop individual voice personality. Emphasis is upon 
normalizing voice quality. If we can have the child from pre-school age, little “Deaf Quality” 
of voice is noticeable. In the older pupil, where voice and speech have already been estab- 
lished, voices usually can be improved. General speech reading techniques are employed. All 
avenues of oral and aural education are used. 


TRAINING FROM NURSERY SCHOOL THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL: 


Beginning the fall term of 1949 no child will be enrolled over eight years of age. Preference 
is given to children of three and four years of age. Children accepted by the school will be 
continued through High School. Special tutoring service is provided for those able to attend 
colleges and universities for hearing students. 


SPEECH CORRECTION — FOR HEARING CHILDREN AND ADULTS 


The SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION is affiliated with the University of Tampa. 
SHERMAN K. SMITH, Founder MARY BACH, Assistant 
238 East Davis Boulevard 


Tampa, Florida 




















ADVERTISING DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


AUGUSTA (Georgia) 
510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE 1 (Maryland) 
322 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON 15 (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO 2 (Illinois) 
30 W. Washington St. 
CLEVELAND 6 (Ohio) 
11,206 Euclid Avenue 
COLUMBUS 15 (Ohio) 
55 East State Street, Room 410 
DAYTON 2 (Ohio) 
924 U. B. Building 
DENVER 5 (Colorado) 
1556 Emerson Street 
DETROIT 26 (Michigan) 
535 West Jefferson Avenue 
HARTFORD 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 212, 252 Asylum Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 4 (Indiana) 
318-319 Board of Trade Building 
JERSEY CITY 2 (New Jersey) 
574 Jersey Avenue 
KANSAS CITY 2 (Missouri) 
No. 1 West Linwood Blvd. 
LYNCHBURG (Virginia) 
Room 3, Ward Bldg., 1025 Church St. 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI 33 (Florida) 
2935 S. Bayshore Drive, Coconut Grove 
MILWAUKEE (Wisconsin) 
322 W. Wisconsin Ave., Suite 601 
MINNEAPOLIS 3 (Minnesota) 
1722 Hennepin Ave. 
PATERSON 1 (New Jersey) 
182 Ellison St. 
PHILADELPHIA 3 (Pennsylvania) 
2019 Spruce Street 
PITTSBURGH 22 (Pennsylvania) 
Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & Wood St. 
PORTLAND 5 (Oregon) 
39 Selling-Hirsch Building 
918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS 8 (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO 2 (California) 
414 Mason St., 700 Native Sons Bldg. 
SPRINGFIELD 3 (Mass.) 
1694 Main Street 
TOLEDO 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON 9 (District of Columbia) 
2431 14th St., N. W. 
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automatic washing machines. One places 

water, soap, linen in the machine, inserts 

a piece of money, pushes a button, and 

from there on, does not bother about any. 
thing. Through a window in the front of 
the machine, I saw the linen in motion in. 
side the moving water. At the end of fi” 
teen minutes, the dirty water is discharged 
and replaced by clean water. A few more 
minutes ; the linen is rinsed and dried. The 
machine stops. No steam, no dampness. As” 
I am always curious, | asked many ques- 

tions, and I learned that it is sometimes 

necessary to scrub the collars and the 

sleeves of blouses or of men’s shirts before 

putting them into the machine, but all the 

same, what perfection! Washing is the 

most difficult of all the work that a woman 

must do! 


At the home of Jim and Joan Marsters, 
there was only a very small space in the 
middle of the kitchen. The young and pret- 
ty mistress of the house had to make only 
one step, one gesture, to reach her electric 
stove, her automatic dishwasher, her frigid- 
aire, her washing machine. And to prevent 
dust, a great box is installed near the win- 
dow of the living room. This box produces 
“conditioned air,” warm in winter, cool in 
summer, and does it so well that it is nev- 
er necessary to open the window. 


As Joan offered biscuits she herself had 
made, I asked her if they were made auto- 
matically. She laughed. Happily, there are 
still tasks that the housekeeper can do with 
her hands and her intelligence.. [Probably 
“Bisquick” was not one of the gadgets 
shown Mlle. Kunkler.—Eb. | 

Jim Marsters, who works for an automo- 
bile firm, had brought back some magnif- 
cent films from their recent voyage to Eu- 
rope, and he showed them to a group of 
friends. I was surprised to recognize the 
Swiss countryside: Montreux, Lucerne, Lu-— 
gano. 

One charming thing about these gather- 
ings of friends in America is that the invit- 
ed guests are as much at home as the hosts. 
They go and come freely from the living 
room to the kitchen, help to prepare drinks — 
and sandwiches, pass the glasses and the 
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A MYSTERY 


WITHOUT A CLUE! 


Rare is the mystery that has no clue, but an interesting 
exception is to be found in the photograph of the young 
woman shown at thé left. The mystery is the fact that she 
is wearing a PARAVOX VERI-small “Hollywood” Hearing 
Aid in her hair-do! Yet, it is so effectively concealed that 
no clue remains to reveal its presence. Because the Paravox 
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is so small, and light, women can arrange it in a hair- 
do in a jiffy, as shown in the sketches below! 


IT'S AS EASY AS ABC TO CONCEAL A PARAVOX 














Send for FREE illustrated @ 
folder that fully describes the 

Paravox “Hair-Do’’ secret! 

THE NEW PARAVOX VERI-small 
Hollywood" HEARING AID 


Light in weight, small in size, the New PARAVOX VERI- 
small “‘Hollywood”’ Hearing Aid is a remarkable performer. 
Produces amazingly powerful amplification of sounds, with 
superb fidelity, and minimum of distortion. Operates quietly, 
with maximum clearness of words and music. Exacting manu- 
facturing standards assure low cost operation, and long life. 


Protected by written one-year guarantee. : 
*Just one tiny case 


i f ; d cord! C 
With the New PARAVOX you may enjoy the pleasure of he ue with “the 
hearing, feel a new lift in living, and enjoy a new self-assurance mam 8A ecp: 


in understanding words and phrases you may now be missing. 


FREE! A new booklet, "Facts You Should Know About Hearing 
Aids” will be sent in plain envelope to all who write for it. 


PARAVOX, INC. 2056 &. rourtH sT., CLEVELAND 15, OHIO, U.S. A. 








REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 

MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 








Twentieth National Conference 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY 
The Drake Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 
JUNE 15-17, 1950 


Addresses, Panel Discussions, Demonstrations 
Developing the Theme: 
HEARING IS EVERYBODY’S BUSINESS 
AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY 


817 14th Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 











LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, Il, III and IV 


Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.75 
Teachers’ Manuals, 85c. Postage not included 
Send orders to 


CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
13 Myrtle Street, Brattleboro, Vermont 
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biscuits. Each takes part in entertaining 
the others. 

At the home of Leo and Ruth Kay, J” 
penetrated into an artistic interior presided 
over by a magnificent white cat. Leo, who 
is a graduate of a university for thé hear- 
ing, as are Bernstein, Marsters, Ohringer 
and others, had trouble finding a job that 
suited him, during the work stoppage of the 
post war world. Ruth is one of the best 
designers of greeting cards. The Ameri- 
cans make frequent use of these, and | 
have counted fifty different illustrated 
cards, comic or artistic, for every possible 
circumstance—a fourth marriage, a ninth 
baby, the death of a mother-in-law, an op.- 
eration, a fit of indigestion. Evidently, they 
relieve the senders of the boredom of writ- 
ing, and yet those who receive them know 
that the senders are thinking of them. 

Ruth’s cat was one of her first models, 
and while the lady's imagination ex- 
pressed itself in dozens of amusing de- 
signs that covered the living room table, 
the cat purred on the divan. 

Another artistic interior was that of Mi- 
ton and Florence Ohringer. He is an ae- 
countant for a business firm, and he drives 
his car through the complex traffic of New 
York with surety and calm. Many of his 
deaf friends have cars also, and they ex- 
perience no difficulty in driving, nor do 
they ever have accidents. 

Florence has her diploma from the 
school of fine art. She has a small studio 
where she works, and she has arranged — 
their beautiful apartment with taste and 
comfort—one sits on their arm chairs like 
sitting on butter—and in addition, she is ~ 
an active member of the Merry Go Round- 
ers, who are just celebrating their first an- 
niversary. But that will do for another let. 


ter. 
JEANNE KUNKLER 


Yes, that is the word she used—“‘like sit- 
ting on butter.” I looked it up three times. 
I cannot imagine anyone liking to sit on 
butter, but evidently it connotes to Mlle. 
Kunkler something imeffably soft and 
smooth and comfortable. I find myself 
wondering as to the composition of the 
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WARREN AUDITORY TRAINING UNITS 


offer the Finest Tone Qualities at High Amplitude over Wide 
Range—Free of Distortion 








... an accomplishment which is making “WARREN” first choice 
among educators of the hard of hearing 


To appreciate what the WARREN Auditory Training Unit can do, one 
must see it and hear it. It is a combination phonograph, seven tube radio 
with a built-in speech circuit, all harmoniously embodied in a portable carry- 
ing case. Binaural and speaker adjustments are on the panel. These permit 
finest tuning in on any program or adjusting recorded speech or music to the 


needs of the individual child or adult. 
N The acoustics are the finest and the speech circuit through microphone. can 
Sodas 


be adjusted to be audible without harshness, above the music or voice from 
the recording. 

The instrument has made it possible to reach many cases of hidden hearing 
where all other established means have failed. It is basic for school groups, as 
well as for home use, enabling all members of a family to participate in the 
rehabilitation of the handicapped individual. 


Write us about your group equipment J a y | / arren l gfe 
needs. Specialists demanded this tool 








- we designed and perfected it. 


a 
’ 




















TONEMASTER 
MINUET 


The Hearing Aid that Speaks for 
Itself. 


Powerful, natural tone for restful 
hearing. 


Remarkably small size. Only 
2 5/16 x 2 13/16 x 7/8 inches. 


Beautifully constructed and 
finished. 


TONEMASTERS, INC. 


400 S. WASHINGTON ST. 
PEORIA, ILL. 








News 
? about 


TELEPHONE 
AMPLIFIERS ** 


We now have enough telephone am- 
plifiers to meet current demands. 
And we'll be glad to give you a 
demonstration. Just call or stop in 
at your local Bell Tele- 
phone Business Office. 


* For persons with impaired hearing who 
want louder telephone reception. Can be used 
with any telephone. Have volume control and 
cutoff switch. There is a small monthly charge. 
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Ohringers’ easy chairs. Down? Satin up: 
holstery? Old fashioned chaise longue, of 
modernistic? Butter! 
Well, anyhow, Mlle. Kunkler has shown 
us to ourselves most delightfully, with ow 
gadgets, our greeting cards and the men 
washing the dishes while the ladies smok 
and gossip. I can hardly bear to wait for 
her account of California. 7 
I am moved, too, to think again of the 
bond that deafness often creates between 
individuals of different countries, different 
languages, different customs. With nothing 
but her knowledge of the problems of deaf 
ness and her own charming personality, 
Mile. Kunkler launched herself into 4 
strange country, travelled alone from thé 
Atlantic to the Pacific, visiting deaf peo- 
ple all the way, finding doors open to 
everywhere, and everywhere kindness and 
understanding. Perhaps what the United 
Nations really needs is a bureau for the 
deaf! 
Sincerely yours, 
Mo.tiy MATHER © 





The Parents Talk It Over 
(Continued. from page 72) 


can be kept in a file or a loose leaf note-~ 
book. The subjects for the 13 different 
groups of clippings follow somewhat the in- 
dex found in the December VoLta REVIEW 
each year. I have found that those filed 
under “Parents” or under “Education of 
the Deaf” have been most helpful to me 
and to the mothers of the other four pre 
school children here who are attending one 
class a week at the local league for the 
hard of hearing. 


Tue Vota REvieEw reprints that I have 
found particularly helpful are: “Beginning 
Lipreading at Home,” by Lillian Russell; 
“The Deaf Child at Home,” by Mrs. Asa 
Small; “Speech for the Young Deaf Child,” 
by Mary C. New; and “Letters to the 
Mother of a Deaf Born Child,” by Harriet 
Montague. One of the best books that I 
have read recently on bringing up children 
is “How to Help Your Child Grow Up,” by 
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Get “Eveready” “B” Batteries 
for better hearing |-o-n-g-e-r! 


@ Yes, it’s really important to know that 
“Eveready” “B” batteries give you more 
full-volume operation . .. better hearing 
longer... according to your own indi- 
vidual needs.: That’s a’ fact! Inside each 


“Eveready” “B” battery there’s more ac- 

FY DY tive, energy-producing material to give 
otaeideapgdlm you better service, save you money! Ask 
HEARING-AID BATTERIES your hearing-aid dealer for them by name! 


THE REGISTERED TRADE-MARK ‘‘EVEREADY''’ DISTINGUISHES PRODUCTS OF 


NATIONAL CARBON DIVISION 
UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


District Sales Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, 
Kansas City, New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 





BURGESS 
lab ALA 
BATTERIES 


5 Outstanding 
Features of the 
New Burgess 
Flat Cell Are 


Important to You 


Longer Battery Life! The 
power-producing ores are scientifi- 
cally made by an exclusive process 
right at the Burgess factory to give 
best hearing aid service. 


Static-Free Power ! Solid metal 
instead of mere pressure contacts 
banishes fuzzy, distorted reception. 


Longer Shelf Life! This new 
battery stays fresh extra months 
longer, because its power-making 
elements are sealed in a double 
moisture proof barrier. Chrome- 
protection reduces internal cell ac- 
tion when the hearing aid is turned 
off. 


Tested for Dependability! 
Every Burgess Flat Cell Hearing 
Aid Battery is tested cell by cell 
to be certain of dependable, noise- 
free service for the full long life 
of the battery! 


Pliofilm Insulation! This new 
tough plastic will withstand hun- 
dreds of volts, yet is so thin it al- 
lows the use of more active ingre- 
dients within each cell. You get 
more hours of service, because 
you actually get more battery! 


Burgess Hearing Aid Batteries are sold 
by all leading hearing aid dealers. 


BURGESS 


hearing aid batteries 
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Angelo Patri. It was published in 1948, 


Mrs. F. L. C., Tennessee, 


Summer School for Mother and Child 

Ladye is six years old. She has some 
usable hearing and is doing well in public 
school. 

In the spring of 1948, I heard about a 
study which was being made at Vassar 
College on hard of hearing children, and 
when the summer was over, Ladye and | 
had been to the Vassar Summer Institute, 
It is held every summer for one month af 
Vassar College campus, Poughkeepsie, New 
York, and is attended by about 150 adults” 
from all parts of the world. The a 
of the adult registrants also go to school, 
but they live in separate buildings on the 
campus with their teachers and the stall 
of the children’s school. 

A day at the Institute started with breaks 
fast and Parent’s Hour, when you were on 
your own with your child. Seminars were 
offered in: Child Development, Family” 
Relationships and Guidance, Parent Educa 
tional Leadership, Family Needs and Com 
munity Resources, Nursery Schools, Day 
Nurseries, Child Care Centers, Modern Pri 
mary and Elementary School Curriculum,” 
Special Education for the Hard of Hearing 
Child, Homemaking, Household Manage 
ment, Personal Appearance, Radio, and 
Public Speaking. These seminars were at- 
tended by parents, teachers, and other pro- 
fessional workers. 

The course of study at the Institute is 
based around one seminar and _ supple 
mented by work in two others. It would 
be impossible to describe all the seminars, 
but I shall try to tell you something about 
the one on the hard of hearing. We studied 
the psychology of the acoustically handi- 
capped, pathology of the ear, causes of 
deafness, hearing aids, hearing tests, and 
speech reading. In the afternoon there was 
a half-hour for visiting in the children’s 
school. Besides being an integral part of 
the adult program, the children’s school 
was wonderfully suited to let a child enjoy 
the experience of living away from home 
with children of his own age, and without 
losing the basic security of family life. The 
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Bie muscrts SCHOOL FOR THE peak | 


Outstanding Among Residential Schools for the Deaf in the Country 




















High School for the Deaf 


Modern Dormitories and School Building, Excellent Facilities, Beautifully 
Situated on the Picturesque Genesee River, Extensive Grounds and Healthful 


Surroundings. 
NURSERY SCHOOL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HIGH SCHOOL 


The Rochester School for the Deaf offers complete education and training for 
deaf children from Nursery School through Approved High School. Hearing Aids 
are used extensively to reeducate residual hearing. Much emphasis is placed upon 
teaching of speech and lip reading, throughout. Special Nursery School facilities 
with teachers trained in nursery school work. 


Vocational Training: Homemaking, Typing, Elementary Bookkeeping, Arts and 
Crafts, Printing, Woodworking, Mechanical Drawing and General Shop sub- 


oe 


jects are available to students. 


Excellent Socialization and Recreational Programs 
Pupils are kept in touch with community resources and with hearing chil- 
dren. They compete with city high schools in sports and recreation. All 
children are carefully supervised; adequate nursing and medical services. 





For further information, address 


J. H. Galloway, Superintendent 
1545 St. Paul Street 
Rochester 5, N. Y. 
































SINGING HAPPY BIRTHDAY 


CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 
CAMP PETER PAN 


LAKE RONKONKOMA, L. I., N. Y. 
Phone Ronk. 8696 


A Hearing School and Camp for Deaf 
and partially Deaf Children. Chil- 
dren who become deaf during their 
attendance at a Hearing School may 
enroll any time during the school 
year and complete their education 
with Lip-Reading and Hearing Aids. 


Registration now open for 1950 — 
School and Camp in Nursery Dept. 


Riding, Dancing, and all Sports of 
the Seasons. After-school activities 
with hearing groups throughout the 


elementary grades. 
Monday to Friday Fee $650 incl. 


Bus service to and from New York 
to school. 


No child with a knowledge of the sign 
language or finger spelling admitted to 
Camp or School. 
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eleven children with severe losses of hear. 
ing, who lived in the Children’s School 
did beautifully in the program planned for 
normally hearing children. It was wonder 
ful to see the matter-of-fact way in which 
the hearing children accepted those who 
were hard of hearing. 

Besides many recreational activities jg 
the afternoons and evenings, there wer 
lectures, special interest groups, panel dig 
cussions, and informal discussions thal 
sometimes lasted far into the night. Among 
the visiting lecturers were: Dr. William 
Cruickshank of Syracuse University, Miss 
Frances Warfield, author of “Cotton in My 
Ears,” and Dr. Edmund Prince Fowler of 
Columbia University. We saw movies om 
the deaf and the hard of hearing and also 
the latest movie of the Vassar Series, “Pay 
Attention—Problems of Hard of Hearing 
Children,” which was made at the Summer 
Institute. It is now available from the New 
York University Film Library, and seemg 
to me a most valuable contribution. 

Five teachers from Public School 47 i 
New York City, who attended, published 
an article in the May and June, 1949, issues 
of THe Votta Review about reorienting 
their school program. They were repré 
sented this summer by three teachers who 
taught in the Children’s School. They had 
many interesting differences to tell about in 
the program at their school since they had 
been to Vassar the summer before. I could 
go on forever and not tell everything about 
the Institute. It was a transcendent expe 
rience. I came away feeling that I was 
doing a great deal about raising that “gen 
eration of adults fit for parents to live 
with.” 

Mrs. W. S., Tennessee. 





Experiment in Language 


(Continued from page 66) 
similar to the recorded experiences. One § 
day Rodney rushed into the room and, run 
ning to the charts without pausing to re 
move his hat and coat, pointed out the sto- 
ry of our visit to the barbershop where 
Dickie had had his hair cut. The reason 


for his excitement about an event that had 
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Why have so many people been satisfied 


with these fine hearing aids? 


Since Western Electric introduced 
Model 65 and Super 66, thousands of 
hard-of-hearing people have become 
satisfied users. 

Why? Because lightweight, conven- 
ient Model 65 is a single unit instru- 
ment welcomed by moderately deafened 
people and by part-time hearing aid 
users who want unusually clear response 
to conversational tones plus remarkable 
battery economy. 


Because Super 66 is designed to give 
extra power to those with severely im- 
paired hearing . . . superb fidelity to 
those who demand the best. 

The popularity these instruments 
have enjoyed certainly warrants your 
trying them. They are designed to help 
anyone who can be helped by a hearing 
aid. Your local Audivox dealer in West- 
ern Electric Hearing Aids will be glad 
to show you Super 66 and Model 65. 


qudivox 


TRADE-MARK OF AUDIVOX. IN 


SUCCESSOR 10 Wesfern Efecinic HEARING AID DIVISION 























HEARING 
--AID! 


Smaller, Lighter, Finer | 
than the tiniest previous Beltone 


At last... electronic science brings 
you a new, better way to HEAR 
AGAIN with amazing ease and clar- 
ity! Try the wonderful new 1950 
better-than-ever Beltone. 


Actually 26% 

NEW! Super Comfort conics 164 
lighter than the smallest Beltone ever 
made before! Yet more powerful than 
the previous larger Beltone! 

NEW! High in Fidelity 527.25 
gives you new clear tone for greater lis- 
tening pleasure, better understanding. 


NO BUTTON SHOWS IN EAR 
—thanks to the Beltone Phantomold, 


an utierly transparent, almost invisible 
new device. 








NEW FREE BOOK 


Just off the press! Profusely 
illustrated. Tells all the a- 
mazing facts about new & 
discoveries to help deaf 
hear. Mail coupon today 

for your FREE copy. 


MONO-PAC Model “*M"’ 
One-Unit Hearing Aid 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co., 
1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co. 
1450 W. 19th St., Chicage 8, Il. 


Please send me without obligation new 
FREE book about newest discoveries to 
help the deaf hear. 
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occurred several weeks previously was ap. 
parent as soon as he had removed his cap, 
Rodney, too, had had his hair cut. On ~ 
David’s birthday, Kathy showed the chart 
that told about her birthday and said 
. birthday, one, two, three, four, five,” 
thus making some of the language of the 
chart a vital part of her oral vocabulary. — 
In looking back, we feel that the charts — 
are responsible for increased spontaneous — 
expression from the children. The under. ~ 
standing shown by each child, as well as” 
his use of lipreading and speech, has im.” 
proved to such an extent that this type of © 
language program is continuing in prac 
tice. It is hoped that as this group of chil 7 
dren progresses through the grades, an in- 
creased awareness of leusenae and its uses ' 
will be in evidence, and that this language — 
ability will be felt in all phases of the edu- 
cation of each of these children. 





How to Improve Speech 


(Continued from page 62) 

all parts of the country returned to form 
an Alumni Organization at St. Joseph’s. At 
the first general meeting the constitution 
and by-laws were proposed and drawn up 
in this same businesslike fashion. There 
was much floor discussion and conversa- 
tion. It did our hearts good to know that 
the speech and language taught them dur- 
ing their long years at St. Joseph’s had 
really become a part of their everyday 
lives. 

In addition to the business aspect of 
these Sodality meetings, we have entertain- — 
ment provided by each class. Classes take ~ 
turns presenting a play. Each member — 
takes part in these plays—a task which ~ 
helps greatly in speech improvement. Each ~ 
little actor tries very hard to do his best. 7 
In preparing for these class plays, we teach: 7 
ers find a wonderful opportunity for mean ~ 
ingful speech work. ¢ 

Aside from these activities within our 7 
school, we have found that outside interests © 
play an important part in stimulating our 7 
children on to better and more fluent 7 
speech. This year we were fortunate to | 
have volunteers from Fontbonne Colleg 
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Lutheran Institute for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 

















A PROTESTANT ORAL HOME-SCHOOL FOR DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING 
CHILDREN FROM THE AGE OF THREE—NURSERY THROUGH EIGHTH GRADE. 


ALL BUILDINGS NEW, MODERN, AND FIREPROOF, HAVING BEAUTIFUL 
HOME-LIKE APPOINTMENTS. 


Twenty-Acre Campus within the City of Detroit with Wooded Park and Ample 
Playground Facilities. 


SMALL CLASSES — QUALIFIED TEACHERS — MODERN METHODS, CLASS- 


ROOMS and APPLIANCES. Individual and Group Hearing Aids, Visual Aids and 
Television. 


SWIMMING, HORSEBACK-RIDING, BICYCLING, TOBOGGANING, COMPETI- 


TIVE SPORTS WITH HEARING GROUPS, SCOUTING, and other recreational 
features. 


Pupils enrolled from all parts of the U. S. and Canada. —NOT RESTRICTED TO 

LUTHERANS.— All parents desiring for their children a thorough elementary edu- 

cation together with Christian guidance in a home-like environment should write 
the Director for further information. 


J. A. Klein, Director 6861 Nevada Ave. Detroit 34, Mich. 
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—Kinzie Books— 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE I. For small hard of hearing 
children up to 8 years of age. The plan 
consists of the building up of a careful- 
ly adapted vocabulary by means of ob- 
jects, pictures, actions, etc., and gradu- 
ally enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within 
the: chilt’s tango... Oooh 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE II. For children from about 
8 to 10 years of age. Graded and pro- 
gressive, leading the child forward step 
by step along correct lines into practi- 
eal lip reading.___ Ree Aa $2.75 


LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, 
GRADE III, 1947 revised edition. This 
book represents the beginning of formal 
lip reading instruction. In addition to 
lessons and stories the book contains a 
large Practice Section of highest qual- 
ity material, for use in adult as well as 
junior classes. $3.75 

COMBINATION PRICE 
Books I, I, and III, mimeographed, 
$7.50 plus postage. 
Order from 
CORA ELSIE EINZIE 
__P. 0. Box 2044 Seattle 11, Wash. 












take 


aminute 
OAL better! 


See Gem's afyazing new 
Minute Model V-&Q, the tiny, 
< 14 ounce, power hearing aid. 
Call or write for tha 
demonstration today. 4 






GEM 
EAR PHONE CO. 
Inc. 
50 West 29th Street 
New York I, N. Y. 
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come visit our older girls each Friday af 
ternoon. As these college students had had 
no previous experience in conversing with 
the deaf, we impressed on our students 
that this was their opportunity to mingle 
with hearing girls and endeavor to make 
themselves understood by their guests. The 
first such social period consisted in intro- 
ductions and giving each other information) 
about their families and themselves. Fury 
ther visits brought on the telling of impor? 
tant events of the week. During the basket! 
ball season that sport was a favorite suby 
ject of conversation with the St. Louis Unk? 
versity Billikens, and Captain Ed Macau 
ley was foremost in their interests. These” 
informal visits of the college girls gave our 
girls an added motive for the use of good) 
speech. We noticed that many new words) 
and expressions were learned during these” 
visits and soon became a part of the chil” 
dren’s own vocabulary. 3 

Another similar experience afforded our” 
children in the line of social activities was 
the great interest shown by a group of girls 
from Mary Institute, a private high school 
in St. Louis. On Saturday afternoon, chil- 
dren of all ages were taken for rides, to 
ball games, and shows. Each high school 
girl was responsible for one deaf child. 
Often during the week our children re- 
ceived letters from their new acquaintances. 
These outings provided a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for conversation for our children — 
and also an opportunity for these young 
women to acquaint themselves with the 
deaf. Needless to say, such happy experi- 
ences have given our students a real de- 
sire to talk. 


















In conclusion, may I say that work with 
deaf children, if it is to be oral, must be 
the best, and let us see to it that our best 
is good enough! In correcting poor speech 
in older children, individual speech lessons 
are essential, but along with them there 
must be the desire to talk. It takes time 
and ingenuity on the part of the teacher. 
It is up to her to hold the student’s interest 
and motivate his thinking. This is quite an 
assignment, but if it works it is worth the 
cost. 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council ef Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 

















































Fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environment. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN: Central Institute offers all advantages 
of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision of both Resi- 
dent and Day Pupils. 

Education and Training from Nursery School to High School 
CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN: Salvaging of Residual Hear- 
ing is a specialty of Central Institute using the Acoustic Method of Dr. Goldstein. 
Lip Reading, speech conservation and academic instruction for hard of hearing chil- 
dren at all grade levels. 

LIP READING FOR ADULTS: Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. 
Conservation Classes for all pupils. 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS: Classes for development of speech of con- 
genital aphasics; instruction for correction of stuttering and articulatory defects; 
instruction in oral inaccuracies, lisping, cleft palate; speech instruction and physio- 
therapy for spastics. 
Private and class instruction from 3 years of age to adult level. 
Academic instruction at elementary school level. 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGE: This department is affiliated with Washington Univer- 
sity. With adequate pre-professional training, applicants may qualify, after a 2 
year professional course, for the B.S. in Education or M.S. in Education granted 
by Washington University. 
Founded by Dr. Max A. Goldstein 
Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal Emeritus 


















For further information address 
DR. HELEN S. LANE, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY (10) ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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AMD): 


Compiled by Joun A. FERRALL 








Aging Fast.—A young farmer had decided to 
move to town, and he was seeking employment. 
“What’s your birthday?” said the clerk, filling 
out the application for him. “I dunno,” said the 
man; “Maw never told me.” Then he added, 
“I'm 32 years old, if that’s what you want to 
know. Maw told me once how old I was—and the 
rest was easy. I jes’ added a year every plowin’.” 
“When did you add the year,” asked the clerk; 
“at the spring plowing or in the fall?” The man 
scratched his head. “Gosh!” he exclaimed. “That 
explains it. I thought I was getting old fast!” 


Airplanes.—The test pilot had been in trouble 
and finally made a forced landing in an orchard, 
destroying a fine apple tree and the plane, but, 
miraculously escaping without injury himself. As 
the farmer came up, the pilot hastened to apolo- 
gize and explain. “I got into trouble and had to 
make a forced landing,” he said. “I was trying 
to make a new record, and—” The farmer inter- 
rupted him. “You did,” he said grimly. “You're 
the first man to climb down from that tree before 
climbing up it.” 


Predicament: According to the Binghamton 
sun, a national bank of that city sent flowers re- 
cently to another bank, congratulating the latter 
upon the opening of its new facilities. But unfor- 
tunately the card accompanying the flowers read. 
“Deepest sympathy.” Later, the florist who had 
made the mistake called to apologize. What really 
worried him, he added, was the other bouquet, 
sent to a funeral, and carrying the message in- 
tended for the bank, “Congratulations on your 
new location.” 


Red Russia.—With all the talk about Red 
Russia, it is to be expected that some of it set- 
tles in the minds of the children. But the Brand 
family were a bit astonished the other evening. 
Five-year-old Charles was drawing a picture of a 
rabbit—but with red crayon. “That’s a good pic- 
ture of a rabbit,” said his mother, “but you 
should use some other color. There are no red 
rabbits.” “Oh, there are lots of red rabbits in 
Russia,” contended Charlés, firmly. 


Familiar: Miss Nellie MacDonald, nursery 
school teacher of deaf children in Toronto, test- 
ing the hearing of a little boy not quite five, gave 
him the sound sh to repeat. The child made no 
response. “What did I say?” said Miss Mac- 
Donald. “Be quiet!” replied the small boy 
promptly. 


Fair Enough: When the little mink died and 
went to heaven St. Peter told him,jthat because 
he had been-such a good little mink on earth he 
could have anything he wanted. Whereupon he 
asked, “Please, St. Peter. could I have a coat 
made out of chorus girls?” 
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WANT ADS 


Rates: Twenty-five words, $2.00 for one insertion, 
for three insertions. Box Numbers 25c extra for | 
insertion. Address Advertising Dept., Volta 





CAN YOU EXPLAIN A CHILD’S HEARING I 
SO PARENTS WILL ACT? Send for free liter, 
Auricular Foundation, Inc., 1440 N. Mission 
Los Angeles 33, Calif. 4 





LANCASTER HEARING CONSERVATION 
TER NEEDS A DIRECTOR. Man or woman ¢ 
of promoting clinic and providing educational 
(auditory training, lipreading, speech work). 
founded 1947 now providing audiometric tests, 
medical referrals and teaching lipreading. Ready t 
pand with a capable director in charge. Reply 
education, experience, availability and salary de 
cor ah Mabel Alexander, Stevens House, Lancaster, 
sylvnia. q 





WANTED: in September, trained teacher for d 
hard of hearing children in Day School. Small ¢ 
pleasant working conditions, attractive salary. 
League School of Speech Correction, Inc., 517 
20th Street, Birmingham 3, Alabama. 


Ae 





WANTED: Housekeeper, apartment New York 
Wonderful opportunity for woman experienced 
dling deaf children to give care and unders 
seven year old deaf girl attending public school. { 
—— and bath. Excellent salary. Box R-30, ¥ 
eview. a 











Michigan State Normal Colle 


Ypsilanti, Michigan 


SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 19 - JULY 28, 1950 


Courses for Teachers of ;All Types of Han 
capped Children 

Graduate Program in Cooperation with the 
versity of Michigan 

Demonstration and Observation Clasees—Neg 
sery and Primary 

Methods Course with demonstrations in the E 
cation of the Deaf-Blind by the Perkins 
stitution and the American Foundation 


the Blind 
COURSES 


Essentials of Language Development and Read 
ing for the Deaf 

Advanced Problems in Speech for the Deaf 

Teaching School Subjects to the Deaf 

Teaching Speech to the Deaf 

Introduction to Visible Speech 

Testing and Conservation of Hearing 

Education of Deaf-Blind Children 

Speech Reading for Children 


For further information address 
F. E. Lord, Director of Special Educa 





